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HERE is the Commonwealth going: indeed, is it 

going anywhere? Has the Commonwealth a future? 

These may seem odd questions to ask at a time when 

: everyone—and by ‘ everyone’ I mean not only such 

long-standing upholders of the Commonwealth idea as the British 

Conservative Party and Mr. Menzies, but the newer and more 

radical elements such as President Nkrumah—is telling us what 

a wonderful institution it is, and what a vital role it can play in 

a world divided by racial and political antagonisms, But we have 

to ask these questions because the Commonwealth has reached 

another climacteric in its remarkable history: larval Empire 

metamorphosed into the contemporary Commonwealth, but this 

. in its turn appears to be merely a transitional form preceding the 

+ emergence of the finished institution, which will resemble its 
original shape as little as the butterfly does the caterpillar. 

These somewhat sombre doubts and reflections have been 

occasioned by the recent Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 

ference, where two problems were for the first time adumbrated. 

The first of these concerned South Africa, or, to speak more 

~ exactly, the question of how other Commonwealth members 


ay should treat South Africa; the second was also connected with 

eligibility for Commonwealth membership, though from the con- 
trary point of view—namely, whether any limit should be placed 
7 on the admission of former British dependencies into full 
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its collective attitude on these points; political history, 
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be the task of the next Prime Ministers’ Conference — 


Has the Commonwealth a Future? 


By ANTONY ALLOTT ofS 


even the doctrines of constitutional law, will be of little assistance 
to them at that moment, for, as we recognize by now, the Com- 
monwealth’s history has been one of pragmatically inspired 
innovation or improvisation, and there is nothing in the way of 
novel structure that the politicians can devise for which the 
constitutional lawyers cannot find an appropriate legal framework 
or expression. 

To take the South African problem first: the fact that the 
Union has decided by its recent referendum to adopt a republican 
form of government has given rise to a vast amount of discussion 
on the incidental consequences of such a step, for example, on 
whether the declaration of a republic would automatically put the 
Union outside the Commonwealth, and whether this in its turn 
would terminate South Africa’s right to Commonwealth pre- 
ferences. These are vital matters, integral to any examination of 
the Commonwealth relationship; but they appear to me of minor 
importance compared to the major revolution in Commonwealth 
inter-relationships which might be produced by the censuring, 


still more the expulsion, of the Union on the grounds of its 


racial policies. 

Until now, the practice of the Commonwealth has been clear: 
the Prime Ministers’ Conference, as the highest organ of the 
Commonwealth, does not pass judgment on the domestic affairs 
of member-countries. In the words of the communiqué issued by 
the Prime Ministers last May: ‘The Commonwealth is an 
association of independent sovereign states, each responsible for 
its own policies’. This point was recently reaffirmed by Mr. 
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Menzies in an address at Cambridge; bu 
ing what had, for instance, been clearly put 


wealth, he said then, is not ‘some kind of a superior body which 
sometimes acts as a tribunal, or judges, or in a sense supervises 
the activity of its member. nations. 
cerned, we could not bring their [fellow-members’] domestic 


policies in dispute there; nor can we say in regard to any country 


that we are not going to associate ourselves with that country 
because we disapprove of certain policies of that country’. 


A Common Political Philosophy | 
The Commonwealth has not hitherto required new members 
to meet any minimum standards, nor insisted that full members 
- continue to observe certain standards on pain of expulsion. Partly 
it has not done so because the question has hardly arisen. The 
full members shared a common political philosophy which 


emphasized the rule of law and the right to dissent; they had 


inherited parliamentary institutions which were close copies of 
those found at Westminster; their judicial and legal systems 


largely sprang from a common, English, source. This sharing of | 


political institutions and ideas could be claimed by a Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations in 1950 as one of the 
supremely important links binding the Commonwealth together. 

No such claim could be made by a Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations today. Among the present member-states we 
find autocratic government, the repression of liberty, the 
denial of fundamental human rights to sections of the popula- 
tion. Ghana introduced this July a republican constitution which 


is un-British in character, and which has some affinities with the 


current constitution of France (its resemblance to the constitutions 
of neighbouring French-speaking republics in West Africa is even 
closer). I am not asserting for a moment that a divergence from 
the British pattern of parliamentary democracy is necessarily a 
bad thing—far from it: benevolent autocracy is often preferable 
to disintegrating democracy. But we have to recognize that, in 
consequence of this political diversification, one of the main 
alleged supports of the Commonwealth relationship has gone. The 
common political language, in which it was boasted that the Prime 
Ministers used to converse, is no more. Do we then expect nothing 
from Commonwealth members? Is this entirely a go-as-you-please 
sort of association? Some of the newer full members of the club 
do not think-so, apparently; they find it an embarrassment, to 
say the least, to sit down at the same table with South Africa; 
and it is this which has led Commonwealth statesmen and journals 
of the utmost repute to talk openly about expelling South Africa. 

For myself, I would strongly oppose all such attempts to 


_ impose minimum standards on members, since, once the principle 
was accepted that the Commonwealth could sit in judgment on | 


the internal policies of members, not a single member would be 
immune from attack and recrimination, and the Commonwealth 


would inevitably fall apart. I share the general detestation for the 
racial policies of the Union Government, but it is more important - 


for the future of peace and freedom to preserve the Common- 


wealth than to intervene at the Commonwealth level in South - 


African affairs. It would be regrettable if the newer members of 
the Commonwealth, in their zeal to isolate and overturn the 
present administration in South Africa, were to push the Com- 
monwealth to its breaking-point. It is perfectly true that while 


South Africa maintains its present racialist policies it is impossible ~ 


to pretend that concord and unanimity of purpose inspire the 
Commonwealth; but, even if South Africa were purged, concord 


and unanimity of purpose would not be restored to the Common- 


wealth; on other issues the divergencies would remain. 


South Africa’s Membership | 
Because of these considerations, no overt move has yet been 


made to expel South Africa; but a golden opportunity appears 


_ to have been presented to those who wish South Africa out of 
the Commonwealth by its Government’s insistence on imposing 
a republican regime there. Such an act will, it is said, ipso facto 
cause South Africa’s Commonwealth membership to lapse; in 
that case, other members may seize the chance to bar her 
readmission. I do not accept this proposition, though it has been 


was merely reiterat- vigorously argued by hig 


Sut by our other senior — 
Commonwealth statesman, Mr. Nehru, in 1949: the Common- | 


... As far as we are con-— 


allegiance. 


Africa as a member (as I believe she would remain in such 


‘ways associate members of the Commonwealth already. Nor, in 
i 


and * 
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A similar formula has 


wealth and expresses her desire to continue her membership, it is 
difficult to see how the mere declaration of a republic will 
terminate her membership; though one cannot say what will 
happen if the Union applies to the other full members and some __ 
of them fail to give her their assurance that they accept and  _— 
recognize her continuing membership. Must there be a unanimous 
vote for her continued membership (which means in effect decision — 
by a minority)? It can be argued that a refusal to recognize South 


circumstances) would be equivalent to a change in Commonwealth 
structure, which would require a unanimous affirmative vote. = 
Anyhow, this would be a grave political crisis where the lawyer 
can be of little help. (It is worth remembering that many bilateral = 
ties would survive, even if some members of the Commonwealth 
refused to associate with South Africa any further; for example, =» 
South Africa’s enjoyment of Commonwealth preference—at least > 
from Britain—depends on the fact that that country is named, ; 
along with Burma and the Republic of Ireland, in section 2 (4) of. 
the Import Duty Act, 1958, and does not depend on her member- 
ship of the Commonwealth.) 


The Smaller Dependencies 


The problem of the admission of new members is also con- 
nected with minimum standards, though in this case the standards 
are economic or military rather than political. In 1947 Common- 
wealth membership lists were declared open to every dependency 
which could manage its own affairs. So long as all the newly 
independent units have been large and viable, the only con- 
sequence of the multiplication of membership has been a growing 
unwieldiness in the machinery of Commonwealth consultation and — 
action. But the forthcoming independence of Sierra Leone, and 
the possible application of Cyprus for membership (both small and =e 
barely economically viable countries) may lead one to wonder — 
whether every British dependency, however small, is to be auto- 
matically admitted to membership, once it attains independence. 
Once the smaller dependencies, such as the Gambia or some of the - 


islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, reach the head of the __ | ~ 


queue, the doubts about the wisdom of an indefinite extension of 
membership will grow even stronger. 


To deal with this problem of the smaller dependencies (on 3 


_ which the Commonwealth Prime Ministers have called for further 
information from an expert committee) some authorities have 

canvassed the idea of establishing classes of membership, with _ 
the smaller units merely getting second-class or associate member- _ 


ship. A more sophisticated version of this idea is that these smaller 
units should be brought together in regional groupings, and that ie 
the grouping as such should have a representative in the councils — +e he 


of the Commonwealth. “) ee = 
To my mind the idea of second-class members is not 
acceptable, as their status would be barely distinguishable from = 


that of the existing colonies or protectorates, which are in many 


ae 


my opinion, will the two-tier system work either, unless’ 
regional grouping is given some sort of political reality or 1 
In other words, there must be an organic federal or confederal — 
link between the territories, Much is already being done along 
these lines; the British West Indies are a classic example 
case for federalism, though the progress of the West | 

(concluded on page 958) 
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Prospects in the Middle ‘East 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE, 


YOUNG Arab nationalist said to me in 
Baghdad the other day, speaking with a good 
deal of bitterness: ‘ You British would rather 
see the Arabs go communist than be united ’. 

I was no longer surprised at the assumption, because I 
had met it so often before, that whatever the British 
want in the Middle East will happen, and that whatever 
happens is what the British want. But I did try to 
convince him that we certainly do regard communism 
as a far more unattractive prospect for the Middle East 
than almost any other. 

I do not think I convinced him that British policy 
is perfectly prepared to welcome Arab unity, and I could 
see the logic of his point of view even though’ it is 
mistaken. The explanation turns on the contrast of two 
outstanding personalities in the Arab world, President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic and President 
Kassem of Iraq, one of whom is looked upon in the 
Arab world as the enemy of British policy and the 
other as its stooge. President Nasser has already 
achieved a certain measure of unification, by combining 
Egypt and Syria in the United Arab Republic and also 
attaching the Yemen to it in a looser ‘relationship. 
President Kassem, on the other hand, stands not for 
unification in the eyes of the Arab nationalists but for 
Iraqi separatism. They are not slow to remind one 
that in Arabic President Kassem’s name means ‘the divider’. 

Since President Nasser is identified with the cause of Arab 
unity, and since the British government strenuously opposed Presi- 
dent Nasser, even by force, in 1956, the Arab nationalist deduces 
that British policy must be set permanently against Arab unity, 
and this is why no faster progress is made toward it. But apart 
from the assumption of the omnipotence of British influence, 
which is fantastically exaggerated to say the least, there are other 
flaws in the argument. In the first place, it is by no means true 
that British policy has been consistently hostile to President 
Nasser. Before he inclined towards 
the Soviet bloc and nationalized the 
Suez Canal in 1956, the British 
government had treated him with 
friendliness and encouragement; and 
there is every sign of restoration of 


place—and this is the crucial point— 
there is no reason why the policy of 
Arab unity should be so exclusively 
identified with what is called 
‘Nasserism’. On the contrary, the 


well be one of the obstacles to 
unification, though certainly not the 
only one. 

Nasserism, if the word should be 
used at all, I take to mean two things: 
first, within each of the Arab states, 
a revolutionary advance towards a 
modern social and economic structure, 
precipitated by the rising new class 
of the Europeanized intelligentsia and 
probably carried into effect by the 
armed forces, whose officers are 
among the most effective of that new 
class. Then there is the second 
element, which consists of the personal 
ascendancy sought by the Egyptian 
leader over such movements wherever 


‘ Two outstanding personalities in the Arab world’; 


—and President Kassem of Iraq 


M.P. 


: President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic— 


they take place in the Arab world—an ascendancy which is natural 
both because President Nasser was the pioneer of such revolutions 
and because the Egyptians have always enjoyed a special prestige 
among the Arabic-speaking peoples. 

The first of these two elements in Nasserism only means a trend 
towards a similar political structure of the Arab states, superseding 
the traditional monarchies and quasi-feudal aristocracies. Such 
assimilation towards each other obviously makes ultimate unifica- 
tion easier if it is desired, but it need not necessarily lead to a 
gigantic United Arab Republic under President Nasser, such as 
he sometimes seems to envisage. In 
other words, it is possible to separate 
the two aspects of Nasserism, the in- 
ternal and the external, the national 
and the international. The Arab states 
can transform themselves domestically, 
and even approach something like a 
‘Commonwealth relationship’ with 
each other, without merging their 
sovereignty under the Egyptian Presi- 
dent. And I am inclined to think that 
that is the direction in which things 
are now moving, though jerkily at 
best and at different paces in different 
places. 

It is, after all, much easier for an 
Arab nationalist to believe in full 
political unification when he is in 
opposition than after he has come to 
power. That was the experience of the 
Iraq revolution in 1958. The day 
after Kassem’s followers seized power 
it looked as if they would immediately 
join the United Arab Republic; but 
then Iraqi patriotism reasserted itself, 
and so did a recognition of the fact 
that Iraq was a very rich country, 
thanks to its oil, whereas the other 
members of the U.A.R. were com- 
paratively poor. The same thought 


°, as a way ‘af "yubsidizing poor Eeyprang 


of its own economy. During my recent visit to the Middle East, 
I found in consequence that President Nasser’s stock was consider- 
ably lower than it used to be not merely in Iraq but also along 
the Persian Gulf, particularly in territories which have oil or 
expect to find it, such as Kuwait and Bahrain, and most recently 
in the little sheikdom of Abu Dhabi. ‘The same is true of Saudi 
Arabia. 

This does not mean that the process of internal nha, and 
modernization is not going to go on throughout the Middle East. 
The revolutions which have overthrown the traditional regimes 


of Egypt and Iraq, and even in a milder guise those of Syria, 


Tunisia, and elsewhere, may well be repeated in more than one 
of the still-untouched Arab states, particularly those where auto- 
cratic monarchies still survive. They will be led, too, by ‘ angry 
young men’ of the same kind, who believe passionately in the 
blood-brotherhood of all the Arabic-speaking peoples. But Arab 
unity in the sense of a single sovereignty will remain no more than 
an idea—a powerful and inspiring idea—but not a political reality. 


American and British Ascomplae 

When British and American students of the Middle East discuss 
the outlook for western interests in the area, there has often 
appeared to be a marked difference in their fundamental assump- 
tions. In the American view, the Britisher tends to regard the 
main threat to the stability and security of the Middle East as 
coming from President Nasser, unless he is among the minority 
who regard it as coming from Israel. In either case, it is local 
nationalist ambitions which the British have seemed to rank as 
the foremost danger. The American, on the other hand—or so it 
seems to us—is likely to see the main danger in the ambitions 
of the communists and the Soviet Union behind them. — 

It is not surprising that British and American policies in the 
Middle East have been often wide apart in the last decade. In 
recent years, however, they have more frequently agreed what 
ought to be done but from different premisses, because the 
British saw a threat of anti-western aggressive nationalism in 
the same situation in which the Americans saw a threat of com- 
munism. It was on this basis that they finally came together 
against the Moussadeq regime in Iran in 1953. The crisis of 
1957 which brought Egypt and Syria together in the United 
Arab Republic had the same effect: what the British feared was 
President Nasser’s imperialism, what the Americans feared was 
that both countries would become Soviet satellites. Co-operative 
Anglo-American action from diverse motives also followed on 
the Iraqi revolution in 1958, when American troops landed in 


the Lebanon and British troops in Jordan within a few days. 


The Americans were resisting what they saw as a danger of 


_ communism, the British a danger of nationalist imperialism. Since _ 
_ heither country has a monopoly of wisdom, it is reasonable to 


suppose that both threats are simultaneously inherent in many 
Middle Eastern situations. 

The factors favourable to communism in the Middle East have 
often been emphasized before. There is great poverty in the 
midst of wealth, and great resentment against archaic and 
frustrating social ‘and economic systems, The supposed: bulwark 
of the Mohammedan religion has itself been questioned, though 
it must be added that in Iraq today Islam does seem to be 
making real headway against the communists. There have, too, 
at different times (but generally not”at the same time), been 


-very strong communist parties in the Middle East. In the days 
of Dr. Moussadeq, the Tudeh Party in Iran was probably one 
of the three or four largest communist’ parties in the world 
outside the Soviet orbit. Communists have been elected to parlia- 


ment in the past both in Jordan and in Syria; and in Iraq they 


are certainly by far the strongest political organization. 
On the other hand, the nationalist ‘rulers in most of these — 


countries have usually taken ruthless and effective measures 
against their native communists before the danger got out of 
hand. President Nasser did. so in Egypt even while he was 


negotiating aid agreements with the Soviet Union, and it is . 


characteristic of the Soviet government not to make an issue of 
it when that happens. It is probable, too, that the correct inter- 


pretation of the Syrian government’s decision to merge with 


Syrians at the expense aX 


/ 


‘the Soviet land-empire, so that in case of need the Red Army — 


pattern of the Middle East 


to bring effective communist a eae to ) power. ‘in the Midd 
East in present circumstances; and I believe that it would be sti 
more difficult for them to maintain such Sovkenniay in power — 
as reliable satellites. 

The reason lies not only in | the inherent unpredictability of 
Middle Eastern politics, but also in the demonstrated fact that 
nowhere in the world has the Soviet government been able to 
control a truly satellite state except when it is contiguous with 


can intervene at will. The- seeming exceptions in various parts 
of the world (among which some people would today class 
Cuba) only serve to prove the rule. On this principle, it would 
follow that the danger of a Soviet annexation of any Arab state 
would only arise once the intervening territories between the — 
Soviet Union and the Arab world had already been brought under — 
communist control. In practice, that means Turkey and ‘Tran, 
both of which are fully aware of the danger and have sought ~~ 
protection against subversion by their membership of the Central 
Treaty Organization; and that, to my mind, is the real justifica- 7 
tion of Cento today. . 
There is, in fact, in the Middle East as well as elsewhere: the 
same distinction between the national and the international aspects 
of communism as I drew in the case of Nasserism. There will — 
probably continue to be strongly left-wing governments in the 
Middle East, which will be labelled as communist, and others that — | 
will veer to and fro in the direction of the communists, as 
President Nasser and President Kassem have both done from * 
time to time, But I regard it as unlikely that the Arab world, or 
any part of it, will be absorbed into the Soviet bloc as satellites, 
not only for the reasons I have given but because I much doubt 
whether the Soviet government really wants, any more than we 
do, to risk a drastic upheaval and reconstruction of the present 
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Relative Confidence for the F uture - 

Most Western observers of the Middle East would agree a 
it is impossible to be optimistic about the prospects of the region, 
from the point of view of security and stability, for the foresee- i 
able future. But I have just returned from my visit with a feeling _ 
of relative confidence about the long-term prospects. 

I would emphasize the adjectives I used. My confidence is 
relative; and it is concerned with the long-term prospects. It 


Is relative because the last occasion when I spent any length of 


time in the Middle East was in 1951-53, when things hardly 
could have been worse, with the Anglo-Egyptian crisis over the 
Suez Canal Zone and the Anglo-Iranian crisis over the oil indus- 
try simultaneously at their peak. Things were therefore almost — 


bound to look comparatively better in 1960. Even so there are 


many symptoms of imminent danger: a highly unstable govern- 


ment in Iraq engaged in halting and sometimes acrimonious 


negotiations with the Iraq. Petroleum Company; a_ political 
vacuum in Iran, after the recent elections were cancelled on : 
account of fraud; a Prime Minister recently -assassinated in Si 


Jordan; a military coup d’état in Turkey; and other lesser Sep Rg 


_ toms on the various fringes of the area. 


for the time being (and it is likely to be a long ‘time being’) _ 


What then are the grounds for a femniees optimism? The ie 
answer lies in two radical changes which have taken place in the 
last five or six years. One affects the Middle East in particular, . 
the other is a factor of global importance which confers incidental =» 
benefits on the Middle East as well as everywhere else. The = 
first change is the replacement of what used to be a seller's 
market in oil with what is now a buyer’s market. In other words, = 
the potential supply of oil h ‘bey ort 


to such an extent that produ peyinning to be cut back and 
the posted price of crude oi 
Middle East contains at least e-quarters of the world’s ‘proved + a 
oil reserves, the oil-bearing countries round the Persian ; 

are bound to feel the effect. iene Lug recent pez 
of the Soviet Union in the i 


change from a seller’s to a buyer’s market: 


_ yalidly point out that 
oad the plans to be 


fae oil fnarker fae 


ate reaction to this change in 
It has 


een one of. resentment in th Middle East. 


On eS 

countr es, one in Baghdad and one in Beirut, ae the ‘oil com- 

nies were bitterly criticized and counter-measures were 
. But the outcome was little more than sound and 
- fury, nor could it be much more; for the oil-bearing states cannot 
be indefinitely protected from economic reality by artificial 
measures. What is more important, there is already a growing 
trend among the responsible leaders to recognize this fact, and in 
consequence the folly perpetrated by Dr. Moussadeq in Iran nine 
_ years ago is much less likely to be repeated. When the Iraqi 
revolution came in 1958, for example, the new government took 
care not to let the flow of oil stop for even one single day, because 
they knew it was the life-blood of their country and that it could 
easily be replaced in the world market from somewhere else. 

There are still hotheads who do not see the significance of the 
at the time of the 
Suez crisis they contrived to cut off the supply of oil through 
Syria, and they may try yet again to cut off their noses to spite 
their faces. But the long-term trend is against them. More 


responsible leaders already see that a strong reciprocal interest 
in the economic field binds the Middle East to the West—and 
to nobody else—and that they will break it at their peril. 


The other major change is the greatly reduced probability of 
v.ar. There are still extremely grave situations, such as the Arab- 


Power determined not only to avoid a ‘head-on collision wi 


each other in Europe but also to prevent lesser powers fron *-/ ae 
an 


dragging them into wars anywhere else. The United States, the — 


Soviet Union, Great Britain, and France now have the power to 
prevent small states from risking local wars, which might ulti- 
mately engulf us all willy-nilly, because the Great Powers are the 
“main suppliers of weapons to the smaller powers; and even con- 
ventional weapons are today so complicated, and need such a 
continual supply of spare parts, ammunition and technicians, that 
the receiving power could hardly fight for a week if the supply 
were cut off. The Great Powers therefore have a much stronger 
control than ever before over the aggressive capability of their 
‘respective protégés. The result has been seen in many Middle 
Eastern crises in the last few years, of a kind which a generation 
or two ago would almost infallibly have led to local war, and even 
to general war, but today do not. . 

In the Jong run, therefore, I expect the Middle East to settle 
down in a pattern not far different from that which we see today. 
Many problems which are thought to be intolerable, like the 
relations of Israel and the Arab states, we shall have to learn to 
live with because the price of a radical revision is too high for 
anyone to face. Internal changes can be virtually without conse- 
quences so far as the general pattern of the area is concerned. 
As so often in the past, the Middle East still looks to be on the 
brink of catastrophe. But although a catastrophe is always 
imminent, it may after all never happen.—European Services 


The photograph by Adolf Morath, on our cover, is reproduced by courtesy of the Kuwait Oil Company 


Russia’s Growing 
sa By ALFRED 


EW things are more important to the West than the 

growth of economic power in the Soviet Union. This 

growth is the subject of a study recently published 

in London: The Soviet Seven Year Plan*, Written 

by a team of experts and prefaced by the distinguished British 
specialist on Soviet economics, Alec Nove, it deserves attention. 
To go straight to : 
the heart of the mat- . : 
ter, here is the 
authors’ appraisal of 
the high targets set 
by the Soviet Union 
for its 1965 industrial 
‘output. The central 

assumption is that the — 
labour employed will 
be far more produc- 
tive than hitherto. 
Soviet workers have 
been promised a short- 
-er working week: by 
1962 a basic forty- 
hour week is to be 
introduced in Soviet 


factories, and two y 
years later a start is Daan 
to be made with a aoa 
gers switchover to 

y-five hour, 


eda week. Natu- 
rally, Soviet leaders 
are not prepared to 
sacrifice output. What 
does it all imply 
then? The authors 


Visitors to the Uz. S. S.R. Exhibition of Economic Achievement ieee on view in 
Moscow) looking at a map showing the development of Soviet industry and transport, and 
progress made during the first year of the seven-year plan for 1959-65 


* Phoenix House Ltd. 10s. 6d, 
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consistent—a considerably greater leap in output per man will 
be required than even the fifty per cent. allowed for in the pub- 
lished programme. Assuming (the writers say) that the average 
working week is reduced by the mid-sixties to forty hours, the 
planned four-fifths rise in industrial output would entail an 
increase in the men’s hourly productivity of seventy per cent. Can 
this be achieved? 
True, in the U.S.S.R. 
the state is the only 
employer; it wields 
powerful instruments 
of pressure; in par- 
ticular trade unions 
are its tool for dis- 
ciplining the workers. 

The next point to 
consider is the equip- 
ment the men will get 
in order to produce 
more. The main 
hopes of the planners 
are staked on ambi- 
tious plans for auto- 
mation. The book has 
a number of sound 
things to say on this 
word ‘automation’, 
round which a kind 
of mystique has de- 
veloped. Both in the 
East and West the 
term automation is 
used rather loosely to 
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phases in the perfec- 
tion of industrial con- 
trol. It describes the 
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A Soviet publication showing the increase in livestock in the U.S.S.R. 
between 1953 and 1959: the figures show millions of head at the end 
of each year : 


stage of truly great sophistication at which complex electronic 
systems and computers give us really and fully automatic factories. 


But the word ‘ automation’ is as often as not used also when we 


have in mind a far less advanced phase: one when—in engineer- 
ing—automatic and semi-automatic machines and assembly-lines 
are introduced, and in process-industries generally improved in- 
strumentation is carried out. The Soviet Union is well behind the 
West in this domain; hence much of Soviet automation—under 
both the last and the current plans—is still the lower type. True, 
by taking advantage of Western achievement, the U.S.S.R. may 
now in some fields by-pass the lower stage and move straight to the 


higher. Even if such windfalls are taken into account, however, 


the authors find it unlikely that the process can lead to anything 
like the seventy per cent. increase in the output required per man. 
What choices, then, face Soviet policy? Either to postpone the 
shortening of the working time or else to increase enormously the 
number of workers absorbed into industry. For various reasons 
the second one is hardly feasible. As to a delay in the promised 
shortening of the working hours—think of its social and political 
implications. . 
Average Wages ee . 

From the point of view of the worker, work-time is but one 
blade of the scissors, as it were, which cut out welfare. What 
about the other? The authors accept that the Soviet average 
monthly wage is 800 roubles. They are aware of the difficulty 
in usefully comparing this with the earnings of a worker in a 
better-off Western society: precisely because his living standards 
are lower and also owing to differences in climate and tradition 
the average Russian does not buy the same goods and services as 
those bought by, say, the average Briton. Allowing for this, the 


authors take it that in the average Soviet consumer’s pocket £1 


sterling is equivalent to thirty-five roubles. Thus the Soviet 


worker’s average wage would equal only slightly more than £5— 
a week, or a little more than half the wages of his British opposite 
number, In my view, this calculation if anything overestimates 


complacent of how much more the Soviet people are putting into 


should perhaps add that it is also very readable. yen es 


Roper, and is lavishly illustrat 


This is one aspect of the economic ‘ race” which the Soviet 
leaders are so prone to talk about. Catching up with the West in — Woes 
productive potential is dealt with by the authors in a special 


_ chapter. They argue, first, that estimated levels of production per aneel 
capita in the two leading European industrial countries—the 


United Kingdom and Western Germany—for the mid-sixties are — 


much higher than in the U.S.S.R. In particular, Britain will be 
_using about a third more energy and two-thirds more finished _ 


steel per head than the U.S.S.R. proposes. Mr. Khruschchev’s 
ultimate claim, as we know, is that in any case by 1970 the — 
output of the United States per head will be surpassed and the 
U.S.S.R. will become the leading country in the world both for 
absolute output and for the output per head of population. Here 
again, taking the same two reliable symptoms of industrial pro- 
gress, the authors show that by 1970 the U.S.S.R. may have — 
surpassed the 1958 level of total industrial production in the — 
U.S.A., but her output per head of the population will still be 
behind: she will be using in 1970 about a quarter less energy 
and about a tenth less steel per head than the U.S.A. was in 1958. 
Needless to say, the implicit assumption that production in the 
West will not rise above the.recession year of 1958 is unwarranted. _ 
In fact, at least one Soviet economist forecast that by the early — 
seventies industrial production in the United States will be half 
again as large as it was in the late “fifties. ; asnyt. 
Agricultural Workers’ Conditions : 

Let us now turn to agriculture. The 32,000,000 workers in the 
collective farms—plus those employed in state farms—secure a 
standard of nourishment far below that provided in the U.S.A. 
by about 5,000,000 farmers, for a population over three-quarters 
the size of the Russian. a : 

Mr. Khrushchev himself admitted that in his country agri- 
cultural productivity is far below that in the U.S.A. In fact, 
according to the authors’ rather conservative estimate, it is only 
one-seventh of that in the U.S.A. In other words, one person 
on an American farm produces in a day as much as his oppo- 
site number does in a week on a Soviet farm. However, Mr. - 
Khrushchev’s catching-up-with-the-West programme boasts that 
in 1965 Soviet output per head of every important agricultural 
product will surpass the present standard in the U.S.A. In the 
authors’ judgment this claim is particularly misleading. With 
regard to grain it is contradicted even by the output target, which 
at any rate is dubious. True, the Russians already produce no less" 
butter and, by the mid-sixties, are likely to produce about one- 
fifth more than the Americans (per.head); but the Americans also 
eat large quantities of first-class margarine. As to meat, even if — 
the improbable Soviet target is reached,. the average American 
will still consume half as much again as the Russian. Admittedly, — 


‘Russian farms turn out far more potatoes, precisely because—in — 


contrast to the American—the Soviet diet is very much a poor 


‘man’s potato diet. On the other hand, consumption of fruit and | 


vegetables—one of the characteristic elements of high nutritional 


‘standards—is a feature of American diet, and there is no hope ~ 
whatever that the Russians will even approach the American 


levels. ; 

Mr. Nove says in his introduction that the authors have pro- 
vided the reader with a valuable yardstick for the appraisal of 
the Soviet programme. ‘In certain instances’, he suggests, ‘this 
punctures some of the more fanciful claims made by Soviet propa- 
gandists. At the same time it serves as a salutary reminder to the 


their industries ’ than the Western people. The book is one of the 
best-balanced appraisals of Soviet progress and intentions; and I 
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to accept token integra- 


oe Wits battle of New Orleans has been rather different from ~ 

that of Little Rock three years ago. For one thing, what 
happened in Arkansas—the troops with fixed bayonets, 
the loss of prestige and, still more, the loss of business 
—has stood as a warning to Louisiana. Nor i is Governor Jimmy 
Davis cast in the same mould as Governor Faubus. If anything, 
_ the people of New Orleans are more firmly opposed to integra- 
‘tion than those of Little Rock, but this city is a mature, proud, and 


“t _ well-governed community with a determined local administration 


and a most efficient and ~ 
cool-headed police force, 
which has made all the 
difference. There are at 
least four parties to 
this dispute: first, the 
Negroes, mostly silent 
and anxious to avoid 
trouble. Next, there is 
the city, the mayor, and 
the school board. They 
have resisted integration 
through the courts for 
the last eight years, but 
now they are prepared 


tion, just a handful of 
Negro children among 
the whites, rather than 
go the way of Little 
Rock. Third, there is 
the State Legislature, a 
body dominated by up- entry pollen whose oratory has 
to be heard to be even half believed; for example: ‘The 
white folks stole this country from the Redskins and we’d 
be damn fools to let the blackse steal it from us’. Last, 
there is the Federal authority as represented by Judge J. Skelly 
Wright, renamed, typically, by the Legislature: ‘Judas Scally- 
wag Wrong’. For the past year, Judge Wright and the Legis- 
lature have been engaged in a bewildering exchange of writs 
and resolutions, each trying to establish supremacy over the other 
by a kind of legal excommunication, Caught in the middle is the 
school board, which is no longer sure whether it really exists and 
has certainly run out of money. Sooner or later, it looks as though 
Washingten will have to intervene. But the question is: how can 
it enforce its ruling? 

It has been odd down in New Orleans to listen to New York 
news bulletins declaring that the town has been swept by rioting 
mobs, violence, and racial terror. It has not been like that at all. 
Hundreds of teenage truants enjoyed themselves stopping traffic 


and taunting the police, some became hysterical in front of the 


"newsreel cameras, and there were some isolated beatings up of 
Negroes. It might have become much worse but it did not, partly 
because few adults joined in, partly because it rained, and partly 
because on Wednesday night the police arrested more than 200 
ane for loitering. There was horse-play rather than violence. 
- But it did have a_very nasty flavour. The father of one of the 
four Negro girls admitted to white schools had been given the 
sack by his employer, a garage proprietor. ‘Had him for years’, 
_ said the proprietor. ‘He was a good worker and very polite, but 
I couldn’t take all those anonymous telephone calls calling me a 


_“ nigger-lovin’ bastard” and threatening to blow my place up. 


I’m shaking like a leaf ’—and he was. Outside one of the two 
_ integrated schools a four year-old boy is jumping up and down 
‘waving a poster; it reads: ‘ All Niggers go back to Congo to 
stay’. ‘Do you know what that says?’ I ask him. He puts one 
finger in his mouth and shyly shakes his head, His sister runs up. 
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Mounted police with a crowd of people protesting against the admission of four Negro 
children to a school in New Orleans 
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She i is about seven. ‘ No? , she says preualy, «I wrote it for a 
Among the bystanders are three policemen from Atlanta, - 
Georgia. They are going to have integration soon, and they fate 
come down to see how it is handled, —_—- 

Class ends, and U.S. Deputy Marshals in plain clothes with 
yellow armbands bring out the only pupil attending that school, a 
cute little coloured girl, to drive her home under escort. A group 
of pinko-grey housewives boo at her; they also boo the New York 
reporters and cameramen; a teenage girl pushes a leaflet into my 
hand, signed 
Knights of the White 

Christians ’"—an auxili- 
ary of the Ku-Klux-Klan. 
It says: ‘ Almighty God 
created segregation and 
in His name we wou!'d 
prefer to die than submit 
to mulatto mongreliza- 
tion. United we stand; 
divided we fall victims 
to black plague and com- 
munism. Token integra- 
tion is like token rape or 
injections of Negro blood 
plasma. Would you put 
a white dove in a black 
crow’s nest? Thisis acom- 
munist racial integration 
plan to divide and con- 
quer, promoted by Jews 
and so-called Christians’. 
It is futile to try discussing, let alone arguing. One can only 


listen and detect once more this physical horror of mixed marriage, — 
_ the guilty fear of the revenge which the Negro might, it is sup- 


posed, take if he ever became educated and in authority, and the 
peculiar satisfaction which some people have always found in 
having someone else to hate. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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a H. Tawney — 


TE published three weeks ago a broadcast’ Gibate by — 


f of Economic History in London University, which 
' had been given in the series entitled ‘ The Intellec- | 


: tuals and the Labour Movement’. At the end of the present month 
‘Professor Tawney’s many friends will be congratulating him 
on reaching his eightieth birthday. Dr. Tawney is not only a 


prophet of the Labour movement, but a pioneer of modern adult — 


education, a great historian and teacher, whose life and work have 


had a profound influence on British thought in modern times. 
His book, The Acquisitive Society, a brilliant essay, first published 
in 1921, made its impact particularly on the generation that 
returned from the war of 1914-1918 aiming to fashion a better 
land, suited for heroes to live in. The argument for a socialist 
transformation of society was already familiar from the teachings 
of the Marxists; the case for socialism in Britain had been put 
by the Webbs, by Bernard Shaw, and by other Fabians; and other 
socialists looked back to Robert Owen and William Morris. But 
Tawney, writing in distinguished and persuasive, almost - 
eighteenth-century prose, gave to his appeal an urgent moral 
character. He advocated the establishment of a functional society 


in which the aim of industry should be service instead of profit. 


And later in his book Equality he made the same kind of appeal 
after the second Labour Government was in office and the nation 
was being overwhelmed by massive unemployment. 

Those who read Professor Tawney’s books on economic history 
were aware that he was concerned about how, since the Middle 
Ages, the profit motive had become uppermost in men’s minds. 
Though he realized that practice had often differed from precept 
when the Roman Church was supreme in England, he saw that 
a different ideal had then been preached, notably in relation to 
the doctrine of usury. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
he saw how the Protestant Reformation afforded a stimulus to 
economic individualism by sanctifying trade. Some modern 
historians have suggested that Dr. Tawney placed too much stress 
on the Puritan attitude to a ‘calling’. The recent researches of ~ 
Professor W. K. Jordan, for example, indicate that the Calvinists 


were not so indifferent to the problem of poverty as was once — | 


supposed. But certainly Professor Tawney was justified in 
emphasizing the dangerous aspects of economic change: the 
sufferings caused by the enclosure of land or the wide gulf — 
created between rich and poor as modern capitalism arose. . 

Indeed Dr. Tawney inherited from the pioneers of modern 
economic history, like Dr. Cunningham and Sir William Ashley, 
a non-materialist approach to his subject. Like them, he had an 
enlightened Christian point of view to. express. Yet while he 
has always used an ethical yardstick in measuring society, Dr. 
Tawney has at the same time been a devoted exponent of the 
scientific side of historical research. A vast number of scholars and 


teachers owe much not only to his inspiration but also to his 


personal guidance. Like Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, he has given 
unselfish encoura igement to the aspirations of young men and 
women in the universities. For that, above all, he deserves the 


' thanks not merely of those who share his own political and 
_ religious opinions but of all who admire intellectual integrity and — 
_ desire the progress of knowledge for its own sake. He can look 


back on his eighty years of life with the greatest satisfaction. 


~ 


Maurice Shock to R. H. Tawney, Emeritus Professor — 


Me ocevele Goa, U. Ss. Economies 


Russo-American diplomatic relations, as ‘a red-letter day’: 


America’s outstanding | President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, one 
of the foremost leaders of the Democratic Party, took the initia- 
tive in this. Roosevelt appreciated the need of, and approved in. 


_. action, the possibility of co-operation between countries with 


differing social systems. Thomas Jefferson himself declared | that 


every country should choose the form of government it liked and 


change that form as it pleased. Today many millions of people 
have chosen socialism, and they do not intend to turn back to 
capitalism. Dulles, Nixon, and Herter believed that they could 
exert pressure on the Soviet Union to the extent of changing its 
internal system. This idea is one of the chief obstacles to honest, 
equitable co-operation between the United States and the Soviet” 


- Union in the interests of universal peace. 


A 
Another Moscow broadcast—in English for south-east Asia— 
_ commented on the Polaris submarines in an unexpected context: — 


Why does Portugal continue forcibly to retain: the ee 
Indian territory of Goa? There can be only one reply: Salazar is” 
aware that on this question he enjoys the complete support of the 
United States . . . More than 250-mines in Goa are controlled © 
by two U.S.- Japanese trusts. Work has begun on the construction — 
of a large air base in Goa. The United States is looking for a 
site in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea for a Polaris- 
carrying submarine base. It is more than likely that Goa will . 
become such a base. 


Moscow home service continues to provide varieties of anti-— 


religious broadcast. Recently it gave a dramatized version of 
alleged scandals in a Ukrainian convent where, according to the 


broadcaster, the Mother Superior had been removed from office — 
for cruelty. There followed a sketch depicting the harsh rule of — 
the Mother Superior who was represented as having threatened — 
her flock with God’s punishment. for every small mistake. An old 
nun, left alone and starving, had- died with only one other nun 
present who had shown some pity. This other nun had then been 
accused by the Mother Superior of having stolen the dead nun’s- 
gold cross and mantle. She had, according to the sketch, been 
~beaten, starved, and in the end escaped i in rain and cold, barefoot 
and clad only in a shift, and found help at a militia station. ‘It 
is difficult to imagine’, concluded the Soviet broadcaster, ‘that — 
in the very midst of a town whose inhabitants are building com=-— 
munism and launching cosmic ships, people caught in the fetters © 
of religion are ruining their lives behind the walls of a convent’. 

' President Eisenhower’s decision to recall the families of Ameri- 
can servicemen stationed overseas was discussed by-~ The New 
York Times in these terms: - - 

President Eisenhower and his aides have taken pains to assure 
our allies and friends that these measures are designed not to 
diminish but to enhance our military and economic strength, and 
that the United States will continue to be a ‘strong partner’ in 
the military and economic defence of the free world . . . But he 
also warned that the time is coming when our fae may be © 
cut to reduce our load to its proper Proportion, and that our 

- European allies must prepare to ‘ fill the gap’ that may arise. 


The West German newspaper, Deutsche Zeitung, discussing the — 


-Moscow RADIO in English “s North America signalized Newaues 1 
ber 16, the twenty-seventh anniversary of the resumption of <2 


* 


prospect that the U.S: is relying greatly on West Germany tog 


help solve the American balance of payments problem, said: 


Both the economy cuts and the United States attempt to ae c 


her Nato partners shoulder a heavier burden are bound to remain: 
ineffective ‘ patchwork’ unless the Western countries agree on — 
_ better co-ordination of armament as well as aid to underdeveloped -_ 


countries. If Germany is prepared to increase her share in the © 


free world’s defence spending, she is also entitled to ask whether 


the money is being put to the best use. aig regrettably, the — Cac 
current situation on this sector is very bad. i. ae 


Deutsche Zeitung went on to point out that eee had e squan- 
dered ’ 
ambition to have an atomic force of her own was draining ae 
sands of millions of marks from ‘Nato’s joint armament. 

—Based on informat ormation collected by the B.B.€, Monitoring 


vast sums on the Blue Streak rocket, and that France’s- as 


me iy : : : ; 
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age Did You Hear That? 


A LIVELY, LOVELY CITY 


“PERHAPS IT MAY come as a surprise 
to you’, said PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. 
cerrespondent in Rome, in ‘ The Eye- 
w'tness” (Home Service), ‘ to know that 
tiousands of people travel to work every 
day between Europe and Asia, for in 
Istanbul ferries across the Bosporus are 
constantly on the move between the two 
continents. They are broad vessels on to 
which cars and pedestrians are swiftly 
packed, brash with advertisements. The 
crossing takes twenty minutes and the 
return fare is just over 1s. 

‘The sight of old Constantinople is 
breathtaking to a newcomer, the crowd- 
ed shipping and the Golden Horn, the 
golden-tipped minarets and ample domes 
of the many mosques, the walled 
palaces of the Sultans, the bazaars and 
narrow streets, the contrasting modern 
hotels and buildings along broad 
avenues and the fascinating medley of 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. f 

“A walk through the crowded aro- 
matic spice bazaar, with its food shops 
stocked with succulent sweetmeats, with 
strange cheeses, with yoghurt, with 
spiced ham and-roast meats, is enough’ 
to make anyone’s mouth water. At 
the gateway to this market are rows 
of cheery boot-blacks, with brightly 
polished brass tops to their collection of bottles; they will shine 
your shoes “till every corn sings its own sweet song”. And 
nearby are the curbside lawyers, studies in dingy sagacity, with 
their battered typewriters and ragged legal tomes, who will write 
one a “ deed of conveyance ”’, or start off a “ bill of divorcement ”. 

‘As one comes towards the grand, or covered, bazaar, as 
likely as not one will see bent porters, crying “ Make way! ”, 
as they toil up the narrow streets with great bulks of timber, 
with bales of cloth, furniture, carpets, building materials, and 
all else that is bulky secured on wood-and-leather cradles on their 
backs. I saw, too, smiling Tartars in their fur caps, sitting cross- 
legged, selling, of all things, string bags; and the traditional 
sherbet seller, with his heavy silver-mounted leather bottle slung 
around his shoulders, pouring expertly, from a great height, dark 
red pomegranate juice into tiny 
glasses for the thirsty. No one can 
estimate the immense wealth packed 
into these narrow streets, where shops 
are often no larger than a doorway. 
Mixed up with all these traditional 
wares are the wonders of the nylon 
and the plastic age. The cries of 
vendors—who will spread their goods 
in the middle of the road given half 
a chance—follow you all the way 
home, and even before the dawn the 
silence will be pierced not only by the 
deep sirens of ships on the sea of 
Marmara but also by the whistles of 
the night-watchmen on their rounds. 
A lively city and a lovely one’. 


A KITCHEN REVOLUTION 
‘It looks a little like a pressure 
cooker ’, IvoR JONES, B.B.C. special 


The domes and minarets of Istanbul from the Golden Horn: a photograph taken at sunset 


J}. Allan Cash 


side is a solid white-enamelled bowl set on a base and with an 
aluminium lid. Inside the base is a hot-plate with a thermostat 
which ensures that the rice cooks at the right temperature. Into this 
enamelled bowl fits an aluminium one that holds the rice, and 
has markings showing how much water to add. It is called ‘ the 
automatic rice-cooker ’, and is all very simple; in fact, nothing is 
left to the housewife’s judgment at all. The cooker even switches 
itself off when the rice is properly done. And women seem to 
agree that it does the job at least as well as they could do it them- 
selves. Moreover, the rice never burns or boils over. The cookers 
usually cost between £3 and £4 10s. They work on electricity or 
gas—and about ninety per cent. of Japanese homes are equipped 
with one or the other. 
‘All this might be rather trivial, if it were not for the part 
rice plays in Japanese life. It is far 
eae serves more important, say, than the potato 
is in the West. There is no real sub- 
stitute for it. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ikeda, observed some time ago, in 
an unguarded moment, that “ the poor 
should eat barley instead of rice”. 
That aroused almost as much resent- 
ment as Marie Antoinette’s famous 
comment that if the poor lacked bread 
they should eat cake. 
‘The fact is that the Japanese eat 
a couple of bowls of rice, and it must 
be white, polished rice, with every 
main meal; and if they are hard up— 
as millions of Japanese still are—it 
may be pretty well all there is, except 
for some seaweed, soy sauce, or 
pickle as seasoning. So, in the past, 
the average Japanese housewife has 
spent perhaps an hour and a half 


correspondent in Tokyo, said in A porter carrying a load on his back through the streets CVETY day cooking rice: washing it, 


‘Today ’ (Home Service), ‘ The out- 
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yall possible to have a time switch fitted t ker, so that t 
is ready for breakfast when one wake up : ring. ke 
‘The cooker’s success is having some anexpected results. For — 
many housewives, it was the first electrical gadget they had ever | 
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- Suffolk one particular horseman, 


fed mouse. But one day, one of 


means all bluff. What he meant - 


and, although Japan is a conservative nation, it has 
encouraged them to buy such things as washing machines. That is, 
those who can afford them—and an increasing number can. The 
rice cooker has started something like a kitchen revolution ’. 


CRAFT AND THE HORSE 
“One aspect of the life of East Anglian villages that interests me ’, 
said GEORGE EWART EVANS in ‘ Through East Anglian Eyes? 
(Midland Home Service), ‘ is the jealous guarding of certain craft 
knowledge. Many of these old 
craft secrets are related to the 
horse and grew out of the rivalry 
that used to exist between the 
horsemen of various farms. The 
man who could turn out the best- 
looking horse to the plough was 
held in high opinion; and each 
man had his herbs and _ his 
remedies to make the coats of his 
horses shine; and each man 
guarded his secrets closely. 

‘In the Stowmarket district of 


Fred Chaplin, was a master of his 
craft. His fellow-workers called 
his horses, rather enviously: 
“Owd Fred’s mouse-coated 
ones ”, because their coats were as 
sleek and as smooth as a cheese- 


his mates was rash enough to ask 
him- how he did it. The answer 
was prompt, if cryptic: “ Crib- 
bage and toime, bor; jes’ cribbage 
and toime ” 

“The old man later told his 
young son: “ That'll fox him! ” 
But then he went on to explain 
that what he had said was by no 


was: “ Crib all the food you can 
for your horses, and give them 
plenty of time to eat it”. This 
was sound advice; for to give the 
Suffolk breed of horse ample time 
to bait, or feed, was most important, for the Suffolk Punch was 
never fed in the field. He carried no nose-bag, and was accus- 
tomed to go without food from seven o’clock in the morning 


until three in the afternoon when he returned to his stable for the 


chief meal of the day. It was therefore essential he had no less 
than two full hours to feed before he started his day’s work at the 
plough. This meant that the horseman had to bait him at five 
o’clock in the morning; and Fred Chaplin, besides talking sound 
sense, was also having a “ knock” at those horsemen who stayed 
in bed until the last moment, and so caused their horses to scamp 
their first meal. 

‘ The Chaplins of Stowupland were concerned with farm horses 


for at least a century and a half, and they typify how a craft skill 


becomes traditional in one family. Fred Chaplin’s father—he was 
born about 1830—had a fine reputation for his skill in controlling 
horses. When he was in his hey-day he heard that an Essex 
breeder of Shire horses wanted a leader for one of his stallions— 


_ that is the groom who travels round with a horse, visiting the 


farms during the breeding season. Word had travelled by way of 
the “ grapevine ” that this particular stallion was a “ wrong “un” 
—in fact, it was known that the horse had killed his previous 
leader. 


“When Chaplin heard about it, he lobked upon this horse as a 


challenge to his skill. But the bresder took the precaution of 
warning him that as soon as he opened the stall-door the horse 


z1 
‘in ffbHE of the stall; and — 


_ white figure in the doorway; and “Chaplin pee 


Shire waa on a farm at Ely 


The horse immediately ba 


up his advantage: he dropped on to all fours and crawled bol 
forward into the stall. These shock tactics were successful, and 


the horse retreated into the further corner of his box, subdued be nee . 


Then, after ringing the changes on all the tricks and secrets 2m 

had learned at home, the Suffolk man gained complete control 

over the horse, and travelled with him without any trouble at all’. 2 
“It is not recorded whether anyone asked Chaplin, when ie. 


returned to Suffolk, how he had tamed the Essex ‘stallion, ie 


someone did, it is very likely his” 


ening : “ Cribbage and toime, pp , 
jes’ cribbage and toime ” ’. 


“Blackley is a smoky industrial 
area with dye works and chemi~ 


Home Service). ‘It is difficult to 
credit that it used to be a great 
forest, where deer and boar were 
- hunted. There is just one deer- 


like its natural form. Even its 
~ name has a Tomantic flavour that 
carries one’s imagination back 
to earlier superstitions : Boggart- 
hole Clough. 
‘The boggart who lived there 
- was famous once as “ the flitting 
boggart ”, and his story concerns 
a farmer called George Cheetham 
who lived near the Clough, or 
rather it concerns his children; for 
_ although George knew that the 
boggart regarded the farmhouse as 
his own, it was the children who 
made a familiar into an enemy. 
‘The boggart had always done 
little mischiefs, like turning the 
pictures to face the wall, or 
é pouring the porridge over the 
kitchen floor, but he had sometimes done little kindnesses, too, 
like scouring the pans, or churning the butter, or cleaning the 
clogs. The family was fairly sure that he lived in the little 


oe 
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_ cubby-hole under the stairs, and peeped out at them through a 
_ knot-hole in one of the boards. So, one day, the children pushed 


a shoe-horn into the boggart’s ‘peep-hole to tease him, and were 


‘thrilled to see it come shooting out again like a stone from a 


catapult. Not satisfied with the one game, the children took to 
plaguing the boggart in this way whenever they were bored, 


and he never failed to fire back the shoe-horn at the person who — 


inserted it. But before long he also took to firing other things. 
The children in particular became regular targets, and soon they 
were unable to sleep at night for the constant disturbance of 


their bed-curtains and the rattling of missiles round the room. zt 


‘ After many trials, Farmer Cheetham decided to put an end 
to this, even at the expense of moving house, and he was in 


process of carting away his last load of furniture and goods 


when a neighbouring farmer met him. 


“Well, George, so you're BEARIBE th’owd house at Tast?? 4. PE 
said he. ase 


* * Heigh, aphony my lad, Ts 1 ina manner forced to” 
poor ane 


“ Teply was rather similar to his — 
son’ s, and just about as enlight-— 


‘WE'RE ALL FLITTING? 


cal works sprawled over it’, said 
Tom Norris in ‘The North- — 
_ countryman’ (North of England ~ 


leap still there, and in something — . 
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The second of six Reith Lectures by EDGAR WIND 


ERHAPS I should briefly restate the chief point of my 
last talk.* I suggested that the wide diffusion of art 
_ today, and with it the great expansion of our artistic 
, horizon, is made possible by a light response to art, by 
a certain ease we have acquired in touching the surface of many 
different artistic experiences without getting seriously involved 
in any. And I assumed a connexion between this detached way 
of looking at art and the fact that art has become marginal in our 
lives, the centre being occupied by science. : 


The Modern Bogey-man 
Since science has become the modern bogey-man, and can be 
used as a scapegoat for all our failings, it would be tempting 
to claim that art was pushed into the margin by science, or if 
not by science alone, then by science combined with a form of 
commerce that fosters wide and quick distribution. An accusa- 
tion to that effect was made by André Gide, whose words must, 
of course, be taken with a grain of salt. In an excessively sharp 
attack on certain formal exercises with which he saw Matisse pre- 
occupied in his studio, Gide claimed that when a painter culti- 
vates painting for its own sake, and designs patterns for the sake 
of patterns, concerned with nothing but the formal perfection of 
his métier, he will produce an art shorn of mind, such as admir- 
ably suits ‘an impatient public and speculative dealers’, Gide 
boldly called such an art ‘une peinture décérébrée’, a brainless 
and dehumanized sort of painting. 
No doubt, Gide was right, and not alone, in thinking that wide 
stretches of our art have become dehumanized because art has 
been reduced to a pure métier, but it would be an illusion to 
suppose that art suffered these developments as a victim. Its role 
has been that of an active partner. Perhaps I may illustrate this 
point by a parable taken from the past, which has the advantage 
that we can look at it dispassionately. 
_ In the sixteenth century Ariosto complained that chivalry was 
being destroyed by the introduction of firearms. He made that 
statement, which sounds plausible enough, in his mock-heroic 


‘epic, the Orlando furioso, where the hero, a medieval knight of 


splendid absurdity, finds one of these nasty unchivalrous engines 
and throws it, with appropriate declamation, down to the bottom 
of the sea. Now there can be no doubt that the introduction of 
firearms did contribute to the disappearance of medieval chivalry; 


and yet, if we are to name one of the strongest and most effective » 


agents in rendering chivalry outmoded, it is Ariosto’s poem, the 


Orlando furioso, where the heroes are placed in such a fantastic. 


setting, and act such marvellously ridiculous parts, that the 
reader can have no doubt of their unreality. Ariosto paved 
the way for Don Quixote. If chivalry died, it died not by 
firearms alone; it died in and through the imagination, and 
particularly by the force of Ariosto’s poetry. The artist is an 
agent in those developments of which he sees himself only as 
a victim. ; 


Chief Task of the Artist : 

And that applies to the marginal position of art today. Art 
has been displaced from the centre of our life not just by applied 
science, but above all by its own centrifugal impulse. For more 
than a century most of Western art has been produced and 
enjoyed on the assumption that the experience of art will be 
more intense if it pulls the spectator away from his ordinary 
habits and preoccupations. To cut us loose from our habitual 
moorings has become the chief task we assign to the artist. If 
we think, for example, of Manet, Mallarmé, Joyce, or Schonberg, 
almost all the artistic triumphs in the last century were triumphs 
of disruption: the greatness of an artist became manifest in his 
power to break up our perceptual habits and disclose new ranges 


_ of sensibility. It is true, of course, that creative energy has always 
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to mimic scientific procedures: 


had the effect of transforming or sharpening perceptual habits, 
but in the past, when artists were still in touch with the central 
energies of life, their innovations were produced in a manner 
almost incidental to the vital functions that their art subserved: 
but today artistic inventiveness is an end in itself. Art has become 
* experimental ’. 

It is significant that this word ‘ experiment’, which belongs to 
the laboratory of the scientist, has been transferred to the artist’s 
studio. It is not a casual metaphor: for although artists today 
understand far less of science than they did in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, their imaginations seem haunted by a desire 
often they seem to act in 
their studios as if they were in a laboratory, performing a series 
of controlled experiments in the hope of arriving at a valid 
scientific solution. And when these astringent exercises are 
exhibited, they reduce the spectator to an observer who watches 
the artist’s latest excursion with interest, but without vital partici- 
pation. 

_ It would be silly to assume that ‘this situation can be changed 
by merely wishing that it were different. The cultivation of art 
for its own sake, which has had such a long and above all such 
a creative history, cannot be dismissed with the words ‘I do not 
believe in it’ or ‘I have changed my mind’. As a great sociologist 
once said in a moment of anger, history is not a bus from which 
you can alight at your convenience. If art-is again to play a 
more central part in our lives, it means that our lives will have 
to change, and that is a process which does not depend on artists 
and art critics alone; but there is no harm in making a small and 
very modest beginning. I thought therefore that it might be 
useful to inquire what we ourselves, as recipients of art, might do, 
or refrain from doing, to render our participation in art more 
vital. And being an art historian by training, my thoughts turn, 
of course, to some of the failings of my profession: for there is 
no denying that we have made a contribution to the dehumanizing 
of artistic perception. 


Heinrich Wolfflin’s Approach to Art 

Historians of art are themselves part of history and reflect the 
artistic temper of their age. Hence it is not surprising that the 
greatest art historian of the last generation, the Swiss scholar 
Heinrich Wé6lfflin, busied himself with refining his powers of 
dissociation to the point at which they yielded a recondite abstract 
technique. His outlook is perfectly summarized in his famous 
remark that the essence of the Gothic style is as evident in a 
pointed shoe as in a cathedral. Wolfflin was not the kind of man 
who needed to be told that a shoe, however Gothic in style, is not 
the equivalent of a cathedral, and that a theory of style is in- 


‘complete if it fails to allow for the difference. He knew that very 


well, but he was preoccupied with a far more embarrassing and 


_ revolutionary observation. He had found that the more loaded an 


object is with religious emotions, the more obstacles it offers to a 
purely visual grasp. Gothic cathedrals excite fuzzier visions than 
Gothic shoes; and the cause lies not only in their greater formal 
complexity, but in the fact that their devotional aura overwhelms 
us, W6lfflin insisted that the eye must be trained on forms which 
are emotionally less distracting. Hence he was never satisfied with 
tracing a master’s style in the design of a human figure or head. 
‘In the drawing of a mere nostril’, he wrote defiantly, ‘ the 
essentials of the style should be recognized His ideal was what 
he called ‘an art-history of the smallest particles’ which would 
trace developments of form by comparing ‘hand with hand, 
cloud with cloud, twig with twig, down to the lines in the 
grain of the wood ’. ; 

This sort of discipline is reassuring. By the time we have 
descended to the curve of the nostril, we can feel certain that 
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we are studying the form for its own sake, and not for the sake 
of the object; and thence we may re-ascend to the face and the 
figure without fearing the usual distractions, Even a cathedral 
may then become safe. And yet, a rather primitive question 
remains unanswered: Why should any man in his senses look 
for artistic safety in a cathedral? Great art never seems to be 
quite so clean as our aesthetic purists want to make it, since it 
invariably involves us in the kind of ‘ emotional nonsense’ from 
which W6lfflin’s method was designed to save us. In fact, a 
cathedral surveyed with Wé6lfflin’s eyes is no longer a cathedral 
at all, but a crystalline system of visual forms. As for the drawing 
of a human face, the mouth and the 
eyes may have expressive features for 
which the study of a nostril does not 
fully prepare us. 

By ruling these illicit intruders out 
of court, W6lfflin reduced his artistic 
perception to an emotionally untainted 
sense of form, and that made it pos- 
sible for him to move with enviable 
ease from Raphael to Rubens and 
from Holbein to Rembrandt without 
concern for the imaginative forces 
which their designs were intended to 
release. The benefits that have accrued 
to the study of art from this kind of 
attitude should not be underrated. It 
brought freshness and breadth and a 
freedom from prejudice, a willingness 
to explore the unfamiliar, even the 
repulsive, and to risk new adventures 
of sensibility. We owe to it that we no 
longer judge one style of art by the 
canons of another. The art of the 
late Roman Empire or Baroque art, 
formerly despised as arts of decline; 
are now appreciated for their peculiar 
quality. Words like ‘decadent’, 
“primitive ’, ‘ barbaric ’, ‘ mannerist ’, 
have lost their pejorative meaning. 
The barrier between minor and major 
arts has fallen: an Egyptian lotus 
ornament is studied with the same 
care as the monument of an Egyptian king. Michelangelo’s draw- 
ings receive no less, perhaps even more, attention than his frescoes. 
And to return to Wolfflin’s formula, a pointed shoe can instruct 
us about a cathedral. 

If it is true, as suggested before, that the general public has 
acquired a certain 
ease in touching the 
surface of many 
different arts without 
getting seriously en- 
tangled in any, there 
can be little doubt 
that this approach 
was encouraged by 
the-~ * art \- expert. 
Whether it was 
Walfflin or the great 
founders of the 
Vienna School, or 
Roger Fry and Clive 
Bell, or Bernard 
Berenson or Henri 
Focillon or Max 
Friedlander, they 
all developed an ex- 
quisite skill in skim- 
ming off the top of a 
work of art without 
necessarily making 
contact with its 
imaginative forces, 
often even shunning 
that contact because 
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‘The art of the late Roman Empire or Baroque art, 

formerly despised as arts of decline, are now appreciated 

for their peculiar quality’: colossal head of Constantine 
the Great in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Rome— 


—and interior of the dome of S. Ivo della Sapienza, Rome (1642-50), by Francesco Borromini 
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it might disturb the lucid application of a safe technique. 

It was to be expected that these extreme refinements would 
produce a reaction of some violence. And we have that reaction 
with us today in a new and rather coarse philosophy of art which 
claims that the failings of the theory of pure art can be remedied 
by simply turning it upside down. In the place of an art of 
disengagement, which rejoiced in its separation from ordinary 
life, we are now to have an art which completely involves us 
in real life—what in France is called art engagé. If I am sceptical 
about this doctrine, it is because it seems to me to make 
essentially the same mistake as the theory which it opposes. Both 
try to escape, in opposite directions, 
from the plain and fundamental fact 
that art is an exercise of the imagina- 
tion which engages and detaches us 
at the same time: it makes us partict- 
pate in what it presents, and yet 
presents it as an aesthetic fiction. 
From that twofold root—participation 
and fiction—art draws its power to 
enlarge our vision by carrying us 
beyond the actual, and to deepen our 
experience by connecting it with the 
real, but it brings with it a persistent 
oscillation between actual and vicari- 
ous experience. Art lives in this realm 
of ambiguity and suspense, and it is 
art only as long as the ambiguity is 
sustained: but suspense is an awkward 
condition to live in, and we are per- 
sistently tempted to leave it for a more 
positive, tangible, and safe state. And 
yet we know very well that as soon 
as the artistic imagination begins to 
work on us, we leave the safe shore 
for the open sea. 

We need only watch a. theatrical 
performance to find ourselves entering 
willingly into dramatic situations to 
which we would not want to be com- 
mitted even if we could; and yet 
they can engage our compassion with 
such force that they might be diffi- 
cult to endure without an ingredient of make-believe. If all the 
tragedies we see on the stage were experienced by us as art 
engagé, it is unlikely that we would survive them. Our aesthetic 
fundamentalists do not abide by their own rules. If they 
really lived their doctrine, they would be dead. 

=e SS 28 Some ten years 
ago, the same point 
was made much 
better, and more 
politely, in an edi- 
torial on Pure Art 
in The Times 
Literary Supple- 
ment which was 
directed against the 
revival of an old 
error about how to 
appreciate Fra 
Angelico. It had been 
said that this painter 
is so saintly in his 
art that, in order to 
feel that quality of 
saintliness, the spec- 
tator must be in a 
good moral state. 
The writer replied 
that an understand- 
ing of goodness may 
well be needed ‘to 
appreciate Fra 
Angelico, but that 


this did not mean 


_ for meat in order to understand the 
- caveman’s art?’ 


Sc 


teenth century who excelled in grave 


-men to be heavily afflicted about any- 
_ thing; their minds were mainly set on 
- to dwell on grievous or frightful sub- | 


~ were not themselves liable to be over- 


and the Mexican sculptor would 


ge ‘Is it then | 

, asks, ‘to be full of © 
fears in order to be | 
exican sculpture, or eager | 


_ John Ruskin, who might easily be 
mistaken for a dogmatic prophet of 
artistic. commitment, was struck with 
admiration when he observed an un- 
expected power of detachment in 
certain Northern masters of the six- 


or terrible subjects. ‘ Those masters ’, 
he wrote, ‘ were much too good crafts- 


doing their work, and they were able 
jects all the more forcibly because they 


powered by any emotion of grief or 
terror ’. pak 
And some of that freedom from 
affliction and fear must be ascribed 
also to primitive artisans. In super- 
stitious tribes the ritual performers 
enjoy the benefit of particular spells 
which protect them against the terrors 
they administer. Snake-dancers do not 
fear the poisonous snakes they handle; 


hardly have been able to render the 
terror of his gods so effectively if he 
had been overcome by that terror 
while carving the stone. The most 
barbaric of craftsmen thus seems in 
command of that curious power of self-division which Baudelaire 
regarded as indispensable to art: ‘The artist’, he writes, ‘is 
artist only on the condition that he is double, and that he will 
not ignore any aspect of his double nature ’. 

It seems to me true that no theory of art is complete if it 
ignores the split of consciousness which enables the artist to live 
in two worlds: to sense what is real and to feign that he senses 
it, and thus to give to facts the authority of fiction, in which 
others can partake vicariously. It follows from this that our 
response to art will, in its turn, not be a true and full response 
if we fail to reproduce in ourselves something of the artist’s 
double nature. 

_ How difficult this is to accomplish I still vividly remember 
from a typical error of judgment which I committed as a young 
man when for the first time I saw an exhibition of German 
Expressionist painting. The walls were filled with apocalyptic 
pictures painted in violent colours and incongruous shapes. I 


“found this aggressive art singularly exciting and consumed it 


with the fresh appetite and strong stomach of youth. In the midst 
of these. pleasures I was struck with a thought which troubled 
me greatly; and it might still trouble me now, were it not that 


I have become less serious. It occurred to me that if all these 


intense pictures, one after the other, had been experienced by 
me with the intensity they demanded, I ought to be out of my 
mind, but I clearly was not. And as I extended this thought to 


the numerous visitors who had been exposed with me to the 


same exhibition, I came to the conclusion that something was 


_ wrong; that these painters produced an illusion of intensity, but 


were not so intense as they pretended. 


At that time I thought that this was a valid analysis, but I - 


think so no longer. The aim of any artist is to produce an 
illusion, and if he succeeds, why call that his failure? There is 
nothing wrong with an illusion of intensity, provided the illusion 
is sustained. The trouble, as I can now see in retrospect, was that 
the illusion was mot sustained; and having since seen many 
expressionist paintings, I think the causes were twofold, and 
played on two entirely different levels. In the first place, that 


: early exhibition included aesthetically mediocre pictures— 


‘The Mexican sculptor would hardly have been able to 
render the terror of his gods so effectively if he had been 
overcome by that terror while carving the stone’: Aztec 
statue of Coatlicue, goddess of death and the earth, from 
- » the Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico 


paintings by Heckendorf, 


greater expressionists, While medioc- 
rity would tend in any style to weaken 
or destroy the aesthetic illusion, 
mediocrity which claims to be intense 
has a peculiarly repulsive effect. But 
that sort of repulsion—and this is 
important—can be inspired also by 
an aesthetically forceful and valid 
picture in that style, because we may 
find ourselves out of sympathy with 
the apocalyptic attitude of the painter. 
You can blow the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment once; you must not blow 
it every day. When the peak of excite- 
ment is produced with clockwork 
regularity, it cannot help being slightly 
strained: and by ‘ strained’ I mean a 
human rather than an aesthetic fail- 
ing: it entails a lack of balance, a 
hankering for extremes, and the com- 
plete absence of a sense of humour, 
all of which may contribute toward 
rendering the aesthetic illusion all the 
more compelling. 

For these reasons there is much to 
be said for the art-historian Carl Justi, 
who in the late nineteenth century was 
one of the first to rediscover the 
artistic importance of El Greco. His 
judgment was distinguished by the 
fact that it consisted of two parts: an 
acute awareness of El Greco’s quality 
as a painter, which Justi expounded in 

' a masterly way, and with it a carefully 
considered rejection of his artistic character. There are many 
persons, including myself, who react in precisely this way to 
Wagner’s music, acknowledging the power of a supreme genius 
but recognizing it as the kind of power to which one should not 
surrender. And it is not impossible that much of Mexican art, 
both ancient and modern, might be open to this form of criticism 
all the more because its artistic force is undeniable. When we 
see with what splendour the savagery of the Aztec warriors 


_ directly issues from their superb effigies, we may well remember 


the warning of Plato that artists of such power are ‘rare and 
holy and wonderful beings’, but that we should beware of their 
spell. The same sort of reservation might apply to Picasso. 

I have chosen these cases to suggest not only that we can 
but that we should react to a work of art on two levels: we 
should judge it aesthetically in its own terms, but we should also 
decide whether we find those terms acceptable. The fact that we 
recognize an art as great is not a sufficient reason for disregarding 
its human implications; and the fact that we may reject the 
human implications of a work of art is no reason for denying 
its artistic merits. The advocates of art engagé would like to 
persuade us that it is not only wrong but wicked to praise a 
work of art aesthetically if we disagree with its presuppositions; 
whereas the adherents of pure art would like us to accept every 
great work of art on its own terms and never to question the 
underlying assumptions. As Croce rather brusquely put it, there 
is no ‘double-bottom’ (doppio fondo) to the suit-case of art. 
And rarely has a fallacy been conveyed with such gusto. 

As one reads that remarkable phrase of Croce’s, one feels 
the current of fresh air which that immensely well-read author 
thought he was letting into his library. All those secondary 
meanings, overtones, undertones, forgotten allusions, silent 
assumptions, which persistently obstruct our vision of art, are 
swept away with a magnificent gesture: art is all primary, and 
primary throughout. We must feel it directly, or not at all. 

In fairness to Croce and Wolfflin, and also to Roger Fry, it 
should be said that, like most great men, they did not feel 
bound by their method; they had a grand way of brushing it 
aside. And perhaps that has been the saving grace of many 


| f, Jackel, or 
Melzer, whose names, I trust, are less 
well* remembered than those of the 
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propounders of pure art. As a rule they were much too intelligent 
not to suspect that art was rarely quite so pure as they made it, 
but they thought it was a wholesome doctrine to propound, 
particularly at a time when sentimentalism about art was 
rampant. And yet they have succeeded almost too well. I 
remember seeing many years ago ah elegant exhibition of primi- 
tive masks and other ritual objects at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, where they were relished for their sheer formal beauty by 
a group of intelligent connoisseurs; and I must say that in that 
tasteful setting they looked as harmless and wholesome asa 
basket of fresh eggs. There was not a drop of poison left in 
them. They had all become pure art. 

The temptation is great to embrace pure art because it is so 
refreshing. Since the imaginative forces embodied in a figure are 
likely to disturb our pleasure if we do not know how to respond 
to them, it is always encouraging™to be told that they are 
irrelevant. And there has been no want of such encouragement. 
The great spring-cleanings of art, from which art is to emerge 
pure and fresh, have become a regular festival; and here we are 
again, far more than we know, both the dupes and the agents of 
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a scientific age. For purposes of stylistic classificatton the treat- 
ment of art as if it were pure has proved a useful and economical 
fiction, not unlike the construction of models in science. Whoever 
studies the history of styles knows how helpful it is to think in 
morphological classes. There is no harm in moving among su-h 
abstractions as long as the model is not confused with the thing; 
but the theory of pure art is prone to that error. Intent on 
establishing an artistic experience that is clear, tidy, and direct, 
it over-cleans the work of art and transforms it into an aesthet'c 
dummy. As Le Corbusier thought of a house as a machine a v:vre, 
so hedonistic connoisseurs think of a painting as a machine a 
sentir, a figment endowed with all the splendour and luminosity 
which Yeats, in the poem which he called ‘ The Circus Animals’ 
Desertion’, ascribed to the show pieces of his fancy, to those 
masterful puppets conceived, as he says, by ‘pure mind’ but 
which will not serve him any longer because he has gone back 
to the ‘ rag-and-bone shop of the heart ’. 
Players and painted stage took all my love, 
And not those things that they were emblems of. 
—Honie Service 


Llanidloes, the Pocket Metropolis 


By IAN 


HIS month’s ‘ changing town’ is a place of 2,500 people 
in a remote part of mid-Wales, yet one which holds 
more lessons and more delights than- many cities. The 
whole place is a delight, but not because it is fossilized, 
or sophisticated in a Portmeirion way: it is simply that in it the 
twentieth century has not turned its back on the other nineteen. 
Llanidloes has got television, motor-cars, and small industries, but 
none of these has got Llanidloes. This is true of many English 
country towns, but they are without the benefit of Welsh intelli- 
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gence and liveliness and expressiveness. The mixture is electric 
and unforgettable, and every few months I start to feel a westward 
tug which I know will land me eventually in Newcastle Emlyn 
or Llandovery or the Rhondda, where I stand alien but utterly 
sympathetic and wonder how on earth people ever thought of 
Dylan Thomas as an overblown romantic. The fact is that he 
told the literal truth, and we have become so pallid that we cannot 
recognize a true community—a community that is strong enough 
to allow extremes and opposites to coexist—when we see one. 
Apart from anything else, Llanidloes is in 
some of the best hill country in Britain, intricate 
and dramatic, yet always large-scale and so 
varied that a blind bend in the road can bring 
a sight of one of half-a-dozen things— 
mountains, a pastoral valley, a lake, the ghost 
of old mine workings. One of these roads comes 
into Llanidloes from Rhayader by the back door, 
and the first sight of the town is from a hilltop, 
looking across towards Plynlimon, In the valley 
is a peaceful smudge of slate-grey roofs, with 
slate-grey smoke drifting away north-east. The 
sight somehow is the spiritual equivalent of 
being stripped naked: all the layers of reaction 
and false sophistication are peeled off, and you 
come into the town open-hearted, which is so 
much more difficult than being open-minded. 
Llanidloes does not let you down. The town 
plan is utterly simple in essentials, just a cross 
roads with a Market Hall in the middle, where 
we are likely today to put a floral roundabout. 
Yet the details of this cross-roads are so subtle 
and complex that when you have finished 
exploring the possibilities you feel as though 
you have been through the Art of Fugue—and 
in fact the spatial experiences, the inversions 
and contrasts of inside and outside, are very 


close to fugue-writing. To begin \ \ 
with, the, cross-roads is not 


just four roads meeting thus: 
One pair of roads is staggered 
\ by approximately half a road’s 
width: so that the view down 

these streets is half blocked and 
\ half open.. Then, into the central 
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space, is put a market hall with a solid top 
floor and an open ground floor, so that the 
views become half solid and half void both 
horizontally and vertically. The fugue is estab- 
lished, and the variations on it are endless. The 
staggered roads are not quite the same width, 
the Market Hall is not quite in the middle 
of the east-west streets, the building itself is 
mostly half timbered—the best example in 
Wales—but with one end brick and the other 
end stone. And all the time in every street-view 
is the magical effect of seeing the space beyond 
caught and framed under the arches; it is like 
an elegant bow knot, tying the whole town to- 
gether and giving it identity. 

It is also a traffic island, and so far the local 
authorities have kept in check any urge to widen 
or open out. It is vital that they continue 
to maintain these dimensions to the inch; the 
whole essence of Llanidloes depends on it. The 
best possible proof of that is the way that the 
Market Hall is used now, It is not only a splen- 
did bit of townscape, though that is enough; it 
is a necessary part of the life of the town. When 
you walk under it, the whole process turns itself 
inside out—the fugue in inversion—and you are 
looking out at the town from an enclosed pro- 
tected place, the equivalent of the baron in his 
castle. ‘And as the ceiling height is only about 
7 feet 6 inches this becomes a very personal pos- 
sessed space: it is not so much a question of 
walking in but of putting it on like a hat. At 
almost any time of day, someone in Llanidloes 
puts on this corporate hat, peers out at the town 
with an immense sense of being at the focus of 
things (the sense of power without any of its evil 
consequences). On a Saturday evening it is packed, very Welsh 
and very male. The girls scurry round the corners or join in repar- 
tee, according to temperament; the onlooker onlooks, and feels 
suddenly as though he is in possession of something incredibly 
fragile, like having a bird fluttering in his hand. The whole spirit 
of the town—the thing that all the living standards and good 
works in the world could never create—has been made tangible by 
four streets and one building. 

The Market Hall-wearers are only one part of Llanidloes; 
another, corresponding more to the traditional view of Wales, is 
indicated by the size and number of Nonconformist chapels. 
There are about half a dozen, built or re-fronted in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighteen-eighties in that uninhibited shaking up of 
classical forms which can only be called Welsh Baroque. At 
Llanidloes they are mostly too conventional, the style has gone 
lifeless and become a fancy dress in the usual nineteenth-century 
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way, but one of them, the Zion Congregational chapel, is a little 
masterpiece. It is in Short Bridge Street*, which runs north from 
the Market Hall. It was built in 1821, and rebuilt in 1878, and 
stands exactly opposite the Baptist chapel, built in 1824 and re- 
built in 1876 (this cannot possibly be a coincidence). And, how- 
ever improbable it may seem in time and date, it is a piece of 
truly Roman architecture, a Baptist chapel as Hawksmoor might 
have designed it, each part of the classical vocabulary a quintes- 
sence. Three great arches support a pediment and frame the 
entrance doors, and the effect is bright-eyed triumph, the high 
trumpets of a Purcell overture. 

The Anglican church at Llanidloes is worth seeing as well, 
and this is a rare thing in Wales, where restoration was usually 
horribly comprehensive. The tower is as much fortress as bell 
chamber, with a squat upper stage slightly recessed above sheer 
stone walls and given a pyramidal cap—a type very popular near 
the Welsh border for obvious reasons. Yet even with a design 
as simple as this, it is odd how proportions and quality can 
vary: at Llanidloes the relationship of the two stages is just right, 
making a modest but quite definite design. It is almost impossible 
to date, but seems to be fourteenth century. Inside, the church 
is a great surprise, because it is dominated by a big luxuriant 
Early Gothic arcade, almost’certainly brought from Abbey Cwm- 
hir, a Cistercian house in a superb lonely valley ten miles away, in 
1542. The Perpendicular naye roof, with hammerbeams and roof- 
angels on an East Anglian scale, came at the same time, from 
the same place. The arcade is a lovely piece, like a day of early 
spring preserved in stone. The analogy is well-worn but still 
appropriate; the multiple shafts of the piers, the multiple 
mouldings of the arcades (one main and two small shafts in the 
pier corresponding to two mouldings in the arch, exactly the 
pattern of Wells nave), and above all the stiff-leaf carving of the 
capitals are bursting with adolescent creative energy. These 
capitals seem to be an English invention and, like Rococo cherubs, 
they crystallize a whole age in a single detail. Some of the best 
of all are at Wells, and these at Llanidloes have a distinctly 
Wells look about them. 

Or, rather, some of them do. Something very odd happens to 


The names, so direct yet so rich and varied, are a standing reproach 
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The Unicorn Hotel, Llanidloes 


the capitals of this arcade. About half are stiff-leaf, but there is 
another type, much cruder, using roughly carved stylized foliage. 
In one place both types actually occur on the same pier. What 
can have happened? The rougher capitals could be earlier, but 
in that case why are they so mixed up? (And, also, the details of 
the piers and arches would then be too late for the capitals). The 
possible alternative is delightful—that two different masons were 
at work, one much better and more up-to-date than the other. 
Either the bad one was sacked, or the good one went off and the 
other chap was not up to it, or the travelling band of capital- 
carvers was carrying dead weight, just like keeping on old So- 
and-so in the office for sentimental reasons. I make no apology 
for bringing in these deliberately informal and down-to-earth 
speculations: medieval architecture badly needs more human 
understanding and less intellectual theorizing, and I am sure that 
Gothic architecture was created in just such a hit-and-miss pro- 
gression of frailty and inspiration, exactly as architecture is 
created today. 

Outside, in the churchyard, is another example of Wales at its 
best—the slate headstones. The finest were carved around 1850, 


and still look purely eighteenth century, using delicate Adamesque . 


medallions and a wonderfully inventive range of alphabets, from 
wispy script to the boldest sans-serif and Egyptian letters. One 
that sticks in my memory particularly is laid up against the 
south side ‘of the church. The word ‘Jane’ is cut in a bold 
italic face, and in each character one of the serifs is prolonged 
and looped around the letter next to it, making a tiny sad pavane 
in slate. 

Lettering and decoration in Llanidloes is still elegant and 
striking today, and this is its relevance in a series of ‘ changing 
towns’. Understandably, there is little new building; there is a 
big and not very nice post-war housing estate to the south of 
the town, and there is, much more hopefully, a simple modern 
three-storey terrace being built right in the centre, behind Great 


Oak Street, designed by Edwards and Moreton of Oswestry. (It. 


would be marvellous if similar terraces could replace the con- 
demned and empty cottages round the churchyard.) But, apart 
from that, Llanidloes is constantly changing, like every other 
town, with new shopfronts and repainted houses. It is a common 
enough process; what is uncommon is that the decorators and 
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employ their shadow alphabets as elegantly and 
appropriately as the nineteenth century would have, 
and paint buildings with a panache which we are 
only now fumbling back to in the schemes sponsored 
-by the Civic Trust. There is no need, here, to specify 
a standard set of alphabets and range of colours, as 
the Civic Trust were forced to do: the right thing 
happens automatically—and this is indeed a lesson 
for the rest of Britain, where it sometimes seems that 
the harder we try, the worse the result becomes. 

A look at the photograph of the Unicorn Hotel 
will show what I mean. The trim is black and white, 
the whole of the front is a splendid pillar-box red. 
It goes against all the rules, and it succeeds magni- 
ficently. The Trewythen Arms has its- big Doric 
porch painted maroon, picked out in gold; almost 
every shop has a hand-painted fascia, with the letter- 
ing suited to the scale and purpose of the building: 
robust shadow lettering for the ironmonger, elegant 
script for the chemist, a kind of square-cut hand- 
writing—a most difficult thing to do successfully 
—for the main café. 

In other words, live design is still operating at a 
level the man in the street can both appreciate and 
have some hand in. New towns, L.C.C. estates and 
the like must—this is an imperative—find some 
means of doing the same thing in their own environ- 
ments, otherwise ‘good design’ is always going to 
be something remote and esoteric. If the result means 
decorators’ chaos for a few years, it ought to be 
faced—and welcomed, because it will at least show 
that something is alive and kicking in the neighbour- 
hood units. 

In fact every bit of the town’s life is as vital as 
the decoration of its shopfronts. The real lesson of Llanidloes is 
not architectural but social (if the two can be separated, which I 
doubt). Here is a community which respects the social limits but 
within which every variety of opinion and temperament can exist 
freely, both chapel-goers and Market Hall wearers, both abstainers 
and the denizens of pub and club. Each, because he is not con- 
strained or under compulsion, adds a little more to the total life 
of the town. This is exactly what Dylan Thomas described so 
miraculously in Under Milk Wood, and although Llanidloes is 
seventy miles from Laugharne I think he would have been at home 
there, because Llanidloes is another town that is ‘ head over bells 
in love’. And until Worcester Park, Leicester, and Harlow New 
Town are as rich and can be seen to be as rich, we are selling 
ourselves criminally short. Undoubtedly, Llanidloes makes such a 
wonderful pocket metropolis because it is so intensely Welsh, but 
the faculty for enjoying life to that degree is latent in every one 
of us, like sex. In a monotonous, characterless, or rigidly im- 
posed environment it may never get the chance to develop—and 
existence is as incomplete without one as without the other. 


The Nightwatchman 


Watching for my son to fall asleep, I fell asleep first 
And woke in a dream to watch him sleep in this world 

(of all probable worlds worst) 
Where he must wake in nightmare, not born free, 2 
And nod with one eye open, on me. 
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Not that I would eat him for satiety-sake or, worse, 
Make him immortal with a curse. 

Night by night it falls more or less on me 

That he was born, but not born free. 


Lullabies, do-little, are out-of-date 

But to remember them it is not too late; : 
Sing hushabye then, however much music it take, © 
However I wake watching for my son to wake. 
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house-painters in Llanidloes have natural taste. They 
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you be worried by the thought that our universities are less 
effective than they should be? ’, I expect a common answer 
_would be: ‘Not very much’; in fact fewer than one in 
fifty of the people questioned would have a member of the family 
spending his or her days in a university. The man with the 
microphone might then say: ‘But don’t you realize that the 
_ universities are training people on whom your health and pros- 
perity largely depend—doctors, scientists, engineers, top men in 
government offices?’ Many of the passers-by might then feel 
that if that is what universities are for they should be as good 
as anyone can make them. 

Is this what universities are for? Let the man with the micro- 
phone ask this question within the gates of our provincial uni- 


versities, Ten of thousands of students, most of them from homes 
with no university traditions, would say that they want to enter 


an interesting and, they hope, lucrative profession of their choice 
and that, in return for a good deal of hard work, they expect a 
university to give them a label, a degree, enabling them to do so. 
Some of the university staff, and a minority of students, would 
say that a professional training should be associated with a broad 
education. Others would say that the reputation of a university 
depends primarily upon the quality and quantity of its research 
work, and that research and the training of research workers must 
come first; while others would stress that neither teaching nor 
research should come first because they are inseparable, each 
enriching the other. The literature about universities abounds with 
this doctrine. Then there are what I might call the romantics, 
_ those who say that a university is a community of scholars, 
dedicated to learning: what the young first-rate minds are taught 
is not of prime importance and all that matters is intimate contact 
with great minds. 


Trivial Research and Too Little Scholarship 

It is not easy to provide for all of these functions within one 
institution. Alas, too many universities regard the task as im- 
possible rather than difficult and, in the name of democracy, so 
arrange their affairs that thousands of students get a poor deal: 

there is much trivial research, all too little scholarship, and much 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Let us look more closely at some of these purposes of a uni- 
versity. First, consider the attractive picture of the intellectual 
élite of the nation’s youth sitting at the feet of men of great 
learning and wisdom. I fancy many of us would like to live in that 
kind of world. Many of the distinguished men who control the 
affairs of our universities have lived that kind of life. And so 
there tends to be perpetuated the idea of a university as a body 
of unworldly men dedicated to learning, who are no more fair 
targets for criticism than monks in a monastery. Small corners 
of universities do conform to this romantic view, and Jeng may 
they flourish; but the main life of universities is not a bit like this. 
For the intellectual élite of young people we need to substitute 
more than 100,000 students coming mostly from homes with no 
tradition of learning; most of them are intelligent and industrious 
but not many have really first-class minds. The best in their age 
group will mostly have been taken by Oxford and Cambridge. For 
the few men of great learning we need to substitute more than 
10,000 university teachers, no more and no less able and learned 
than tens of thousands in the professions, in industry, and in 
government service. For ‘feet-sitting’ we need to substitute 
crowded curricula in class-room and laboratory. Even if the 
romantic view of a ‘university were desirable it could not be 
realized, for the universities have no chance of possessing enough 
great minds for feet-sitting by 100,000 students. 

Next, consider research as a function of a university, Within 
universities there is no more hallowed valet than that teaching 


, F a man witha microphone were to a passers-by: § Would 


remarkable divergencies would, I think, emerge’. 


and research are inseparable, each enriching the other, but few 


“seem concerned to examine the strange consequences of acting 
upon this dictum. The trained teachers in our schools do little or 
no research, so-it must be assumed that the inseparability of teach- 


ing and research does not apply to them. Within universities, the 
many staff who do no research worthy of the name would need 
to resign since their teaching would be ineffective. Men who are 
increasingly concerned in government and industrial establish- 
ments with fundamental research would have to spend much 
of their time in teaching, otherwise their research would be of 
little value. 


\ 


A Double Burden’ 


What nonsense is talked on this ere ‘Let me fake. it clear 
that of course universities should be centres of research work; 
that it is good for research men to give a few lectures on their 
special fields; and that in their later undergraduate and post- 
graduate years it is good that students should come under the 
spell of men known for their discoveries and scholarship. What 
does not make sense is that in every department of a university 
most of the staff should be concerned with both teaching and 
research as primary functions. Well might Baroness Wootton say 
in the House of Lords: ‘I should like to see some attempt to 
inquire into the distribution of the burden of teaching and research 
among the staffs and faculties in different universities. Some 
They would 
indeed, but few universities are likely to accept the challenge. 

I believe that if universities are to remain important centres 
of research work, then that work should primarily be done in 
institutes associated with universities. Research within a self- 
contained university department needs to compete with the con- 
flicting claims of teaching, examinations, seeing students, admin- 
istration, and university politics, Compare this with the continuity 
of effort and team work possible in a research institute and there 
is little difficulty in seeing why much departmental research in 
universities is trivial and, fortunately, rarely reaches the critical 
light of publication. Teaching and research are different masters 
and can rarely be served with equal faithfulness. 

Consider teaching. If you think, as I do, that this is the 
first duty of a university, there is much to explain. All too often 
university teachers are appointed primarily for their records, or 
merely for their promise, in research, Skill in teaching is assumed 
to descend upon them as a kind of pentecostal gift, and super- 


vision of their teaching after appointment is often regarded as 


improper. University teaching is apt to be a Cinderella, a render- 
ing unto Caesar, and men with teaching in their bones are likely 
to see promotion and rewards go to those who are apparently the 
most active in research. There is much able teaching in universi- 
ties, but the social revolution has brought to them tens of 
thousands of young people who need, in their early years, a 
higher level of teaching than is provided by staff who note that 
the rewards are for research activities, both worth while and 
trivial, rather than for great teaching. 


Treatment of Students 

It has often been said that students should be treated as adults 
and left alone. This dictum can be a convenient shelter for an 
idle life, but I sometimes wonder how many who believe it 
to be true have sought to know intimately the average student of 
today, and do not make the mistake of creating the new kind of 
student in their own distinguished images. It may not matter much 
what is done with the intellectual cream, and students from homes 
having a tradition of learning are likely to find their feet very 
soon, but for the great army of students from other kinds of 
home, many of them with hardly a book, the contrast between 
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“Wishful Thinking 


of wishful thinking. Most students are content to be given a 
narrow education leading to the labels of their desire, and resent 
time being spent on subjects having little apparent bearing on 
their professional goals. Many staff have themselves been narrowly 
_ educated and guard jealously the hours devoted to their subjects. 
From whence, then, comes the cry for graduates who will go out 
into the world as recognizably educated men and women? It 
comes from many employers of graduates, from the University 


Grants Committee, and from serious periodicals. The narrowness. 
of teaching is such that large numbers of graduates are leaving 


their universities less broadly educated than if, instead of 
attending a university, they had taken a job and sought to 
educate themselves in their leisure hours. One engineering student 
told me that he proposed to educate himself when he had left his 
university; he at least knew what he was missing. A student survey 
I conducted in a redbrick university showed, among other things, 
an important correlation between parental occupation and the 
extent to which, after three years, students were educated in any 
sense appropriate to a university. Whether this finding is generally 
true, and therefore of the highest importance, or whether it is 
plain nonsense, should be studied in every university. If it be said 
that the extent to which a student is being broadly educated, and 
able to write and talk clearly about his subject and its place in 
society, cannot be roughly assessed, why all the fuss about a broad 
education? Why bother with something the possession or lack of 
which cannot be recognized? 

Let me try to put the matter into a rather large nutshell. For 
the mass of students now coming to universities, the teaching in 
their early years is not good enough. It is handicapped by lack of 
supervision of untrained staff, by the alleged claims of research, 
by being insufficiently honoured and rewarded for its own sake, 
by unnecessary committee work and by methods appropriate to 
an élite rather than to the average student. Pure and applied 
research in university departments is losing ground to that done 
in government departments and in industry. It would seem that 
it is only in universities that high quality and trivial researches 
cannot be distinguished one from the other, and so, in the name 
of academic freedom, both are accepted rather than ‘that the need 
should be faced for the kind of authoritative judgments com- 
monly exercised in research organizations. Lip service is paid to 
the need for a broad education but little is done about it. 


Too Few Advanced Lectures 

In the post-graduate years training in fecal d is too fe 
restricted to one department and there are too few advanced 
lectures. Exceptionally talented members of staff are apt to be 
crushed by egalitarianism and uniformity. Lack of authority by 
those best able to exercise it leads to unwieldy committees and 

_ prejudices the wise planning and administration of academic 
affairs. Although this is a dismal picture, I would not have you 
think that our universities are on the point of collapse. If they 
were, their vital role in the affairs of a nation is such that cries 
of protest from the public would reach to high heaven. I have 
stressed the deficiencies of universities rather than the able and 
conscientious work done in them because of their lack of self- 
criticism and because of the smugness and complacency sO 
frequently found in them. 

What should be done? I believe that what is needed is 
a practical, common-sense assessment of the tasks of our uni- 
versities and the creation (and I mean creation) of effective 
methods of administering them. Why institutions which spend 


the taxpayers’ millions should boggle at the word ‘ efficiency ’ is - 


beyond my understanding, for efficiency is simply the ratio of 
what is to what might be. 


Before suggesting how redbrick universities might be reorgan- 


ized, let me say something of how they are now administered. 


A governing body has a lay chairman and a majority of lay mem- 


About a eidenie of education there is apt to be, a good deal 


usually without - effective power. A codaeicittal wii us 


form a committee known by various names, which effectively — 
controls the work of a university. There will, it is true, often be a 
sub-committee of the professorial body but, at best, it must have 
its eye on the will of the majority of the professors and at worst 
can be a caucus for perpetuating the status quo. Above the pro- 


fessorial level there is 7 the illusion, but rarely the me: ; 


of authority. 

You will not expect me to give you a blue-print ao a eee 
university, but it is a help to note that the functions of a uni- 
versity seem to fall into three main parts. First, the task of teach- 


ing tens of thousands of earnest, intelligent, but not often brilliant _ 
young people, mostly coming from homes having little tradition 


of learning. This task calls primarily for skilled teaching. 
Secondly, there is the task of dealing with more senior students 
who have learned to stand on their own feet, who can most benefit 
from contact with great minds, and who need advanced courses 


and training in research methods. Thirdly, there is Ten. hie 


ing for continuity of effort and team-work. 


Twin Evils 

Is it impossible to imagine « a university divided, with flexible 
boundaries, into three parts, each dealing with one of these three 
functions, and having interchangeable staffs and common social, 
library, and other facilities? I, for one, cannot imagine this 
happening unless universities rid themselves of the twin evils of 
egalitarianism and departmentalism and unless a measure of real 
authority exists above the professorial level. Autonomous depart- 
ments, and power in the corporate hands of their professorial 


heads, inhibits interdepartmental research and the planning of 


what should be taught, protects the ineffective, fosters an egali- 
tarianism which discourages excellence, and causes waste of time 


and effort in unnecessary committees. Within a department there — 


will be the usual processes of informal discussion followed by 
authoritative decision. Why this process should be inapplicable 
above the professorial level is beyond my understanding. Only 


rarely will a professor be a great teacher, a great research worker, 


and a man of wisdom and vision in planning the affairs of a 
university as a whole. ‘ Are all apostles? ’ asks St. Paul, ‘ Are all 
prophets? are all teachers? are all workers of miracles? * 

So, as I think, there is need for authority to be in the hands of 
a very few able and experienced academic men having few other 


‘duties and appointed for a long period. It would be their task 
to see that skilled teaching is available where most it is needed, 


to ensure the supervision of untrained and inexperienced teachers, 
to foster worth-while research and eliminate the trivial, and to plan 


the academic work of the university as a whole. There would, 


naturally, be cries about academic freedom and too much organ-_ 


- ization, but the scheme would mean a less cumbersome process 


of administration than at present; it would mean more freedom 


for the able and less for the passengers. It would mean a better ~ 


deal for the all-important students and a better use of the tax- 
payers’ millions. What an opportunity the universities now being 
formed possess for experiments in administration! — 

That shrewd observer, His late Majesty King George VI, once 


said informally that there is a lot of hot air talked about uni- 
_versities. Indeed there is. They need to put aside their aura of 


romanticism and untouchability, the secrecy that surrounds much 
of their affairs, their concentration on the élite of the student 
body, the assumption that academic freedom means freedom from — 
all supervision in teaching and research, They need to put aside 
the snobbery that regards engineering as hardly respectable and 
the methods of successful business . and industry as unworthy of 


a university. 


I know well enough that. I am not alone in thinking hee 
things; that I am not the only man who can see in a country a 
the blind. But sometimes I feel myself to be in the canons of 
the dumb. Can the dumb 4 induced to speak? ; 


divided into anything from thirty to fifty, or even more, separate _ ; 
and autonomous departments. Their professorial heads together 


_ 
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Mee ra 


EQUENTLY he to — heir - English i is poor. 
t either out of intellectual laziness or because I cannot 
es heir language well enough to tell the truth in it. Often 


___ to give, as an answer.) 
Ss Foreigners say: ‘In this country, I Shink;: is everyone fond of 
pe Ss * dogs?’ Personally I detest dogs. Old dogs; smelly dogs; my 
_-__ friends’ dogs, which they bring with them uninvited, and of which 
ae they say (lying, of course! ), “He’s only got a touch of eczema’ ; 
whereas i = fact he’s also full of fleas, wig he leaves behind when 
he goes. 
But it i is erncuely complicated to “explain to someone with 
ae whom you share not more than sixty words of a common tongue 
that though you much prefer cats, you represent probably less 
_ than point nought five per cent. of the population of England. 
- Besides, foreigners had better believe everyone here loves dogs, 
then ‘they will behave as if they do, too, which is safer for them. 
— So, ‘ Yes’, I say, ‘in this country evearones you'll find, is very 
fond of dogs’. 


Throughout my childhood, because of a formidable great-aunt _ 


I had, I believed that there were two forms of tampering with 
the truth: there were lies, and pure lies. ‘Pure lies!’ Aunt 
eo ~ Louie used to say, of every statement which had not been actually 
ar. _ proved in her presence, the contents of which she deprecated. 
3 Se _ She happened not to live on into the nuclear age, or the claims 
--———s of: scientists to be able to destroy the world in a few seconds 
would certainly have been dismissed as pure lies: because (a) 
they hadn’t done it yet, to show they could; and (b) it wasn’t 
oe desirable that they should be able to. 
---—~—s«#Poets’ finer fancies were described in the same way; Aunt 
Louie, as a practical Scotswoman, having no patience with 
poetry: é ae 
_ When poor men die, there are no comets seen— 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
Nonsense, and Shakespeare knew it. Aunt Louie, being a bit of 
a _~socialist before her time, wouldn’t have cared to have the 
heavens doing anything of the kind. Again, ‘ There’s nothing left 
ad remarkable beneath the visiting moon”? Merely because Antony 

was dead? Not only implausible, but regrettable as an attitude 
to life; pure lies, then. The purest of naa dies, I thought, ~ 


A 


‘The Ignoble and the Pure 
I grew up believing that pure lies, which Rate the earth a 
richer, wilder, chancier place to live on, and essentially brought 
‘no advantage to the teller, were altogether more exciting than 
tee _ the ordinary sort, the ones I generally told. Mine were designed 
to get me something I wanted, or keep me out of trouble. Ignoble 
lies, compared with the superior pure type. But now, as an adult, 
Seuss have found that the lies people tell with some direct object 
sin. view, for their own advantage—everyday “ impure ’ lies—are 
by far the more interesting. If you know why someone is lying, 
you know much more about him—the real ‘him’, or the real 
ss *iher’—than if you were being told the truth by “that person. 
-___ It is an odd fact, but a lie is the most revealing statement there is. 
a When and why do you lie? I sure, like me, you do, 
occasionally, apart from those half-lies everyone tells, to save 
" feelings and oil the wheels of society: ‘I’m so sorry I can *t come 
on Tuesday’, meaning, ‘I could but I won’t; you’re such a 
; I don’t consider those lies at all, pure or impure. Do 
_ you lie about your friends? A great many modest, genial people 
4¢ People who would think it absolt Bepoching—-out of the 

; » make themselves sound n 
y that their friends are 
ee than life. Big: ! 


» 


an altogether superior 
1 a could hardly get 


woes | it takes a lot of words to tell the truth; a straight ‘yes’, or 
Es - *no’, in reply to a question is nis (but so much simpler 


as the man who gives himself high rank and a battle honour? 


on at all without them: they call archbishops by their first names, 
and were at school with almost everybody who matters. — “ 
The modesty of liars is often astonishing: and touching. Alta 
governess we had came to my mother after many years’ faithful 
service to the family, and confessed with tears that she had told 
a lie for prestige purposes when she was interviewed for the job. 
I cannot remember now whether her father had been a vet and she f 
had said he was a dentist or the other way round, but I know these - 
were the two professions concerned, and it is so hard to under- ~ 
stand why, whichever he was in fact, the other occupation should vs 
have seemed worth burdening her conscience to claim. I’m sure 
the idea of going the whole hog and making him a doctor never 
entered her head. I have been fascinated all my life by the tininess 
of that lie, and how it worried her. But I suppose a relationship 
founded on a deliberate deception is always unsatisfactory. 


Female Advantage 


If you are a Peer ee ee we are in this!—you have — a 
one great advantage over male liars in major inventions. You ie 
are far less likely to have the embarrassment of being shown up ~ 
in public. Men, when they endow themselves with more than 


they have in truth, give themselves better jobs, higher salaries, 


more power, or—in extreme cases—medals they haven’t won. 
Military honour is a sort of deadly magnet for the male liar, after 
a war. And these claims can easily be disproved; they often are, 
in courts of law. Women on the same pathological level talk of 
their attraction for men. If I tell you that I can scarcely ever 
cross a road without being accosted, one glance at me may con- 
vince you that I am indulging in the most improbable wish- _— 
fulfilment, and you'd be right, but you can’t actually prove it. oe 
There can be few people who haven’t listened, squirming with 
discomfort, to bun-faced or draggle-haired or soggle- eyed or just 
generally plain women announcing the trouble they’re always 
meeting with men in trains. And as for the cinema, well, they 
simply daren’t go alone. Not that they need to. (It’s a significant 
fact that this sort of lying is never, or almost never, indulged Kee 
in by pretty girls. Pretty girls don’t need that kind of advertise- am 
ment.) Far be it from me to suggest that this could be your 

form of lying, but just supposing it were, isn’t it comforting to 

reflect that you and I can’t be made to look quite so undignified 


Telling whoppers about our irresistibility isn’t actionable 
at law. 

Are there, by any chance, people who turn you—reasonably 
truthful as a rule—into a self-protective liar: ‘lie-ees’, so to 
speak? There are two in my life. One is a woman with a 
parrot-memory and a parrot’s discretion, who is always asking 
me for opinions that I don’t want repeated, Do I think so-and-so’s 
marriage will last? Would I say X was strictly honest in business? ¥ 
Have I any idea what somebody said to somebody else which AA 
started a row between them? I say I didn’t know they'd had a - 
row, though I was present at it. I say I haven’t seen anyone, 
or done anything, or been anywhere, since we last met. She must 
think I live a dull life. As she tells me everyone else’s views, 
I presume she would do the same with mine. I never dream 
of giving her the truth about anything. 

The other is a nei accurate man who interrupts a 
good story of how I ran three miles in the pouring rain from 
Holmwood to Dorking to point out, ‘ But it’s only two and three 
quarter miles by road!’ He infects me with a no doubt deplor- 
able passion for inventing facts and figures which I know he can’t 
check: ‘When I was in Akaba, where ninety per cent. of the 
men suffer from beri-beri—it’s the fireflies, you know. Doctors 
always used to- think beri-beri was a malnutrition-disease, but 
they’ve just discovered it’s a virus-infection, spread by fireflies * ° 

(concluded on page 940) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 16-22 


Wednesday, November 16. 


Two motor-car accessory firms put many 
of their workers on short time 


Sir Winston Churchill injures his back in 
a fall at his home 


Police clash with crowds demonstrating 
against the admission of four Negro 
children to a school in New Orleans 


Gilbert Harding, the broadcaster, dies at 
the age of fifty-three 


Thursday, November 17 


President Eisenhower orders warships and 
aircraft of U.S. Navy to patrol in 
Caribbean as a precaution against any 
attempt at the invasion of Guatemala 
and Nicaragua by Communists 


Conservatives retain seats in by-elections at 
Petersfield, Carshalton, Ludlow, Tiver- 
ton, Mid-Bedfordshire, and Bolton East, 
the Liberals gaining second place from 
Labour in first four seats 


Clark Gable, the American film-actor, dies 
aged fifty-nine 


Friday, November 18 


Labour retains seat in by-election at Ebbw 
Vale 


The last man is called up for National 
Service 


Saturday, November 19 


Mr. Henry Ford, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Ford Motor Company, makes a 
statement on objects of his company’s 
bid to obtain complete control of the 
British group 

The new British Minister to the Vatican, 
Sir Peter Scarlett, presents his credentials 
to the Pope 


Sunday, November 20 


Dr. Verwoerd, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, says he has told Mr. Macmillan 
that the Union wants to stay within the 
Commonwealth 


Japanese Prime Minister’s party, the Liberal 
Democrats, wins general election 


Monday, November 21 


General Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe, calls for the setting up 
of a pool of nuclear arms by the Nato 
countries, each nation to have an equal 
voice in their control 


Soldiers on both sides are killed in a clash 
between U.N. troops and Congolese 
soldiers outside the Ghana Embassy in 
Leopoldville 


Mr. Macmillan and Lord Home, the 
Foreign Secretary, start talks in Rome 
with Signor Fanfani, the Italian Prime 
Minister 


Tuesday, November 22 

Many travel fares in the Greater J.ondon 
area are to go up from the middle of 
January 


United States has launched the first of its 
larger Polaris submarines 


THE LISTENER 


Colonel Joseph Mobutu (left) who for the past two months has been in control in the 

Congo, photographed with parachute troops of the Congolese Army after they had made 

a drop over an airfield outside Leopoldville on November 17. Earlier a march-past of 

5,000 soldiers was held in the town and was attended by General von Horn, the United 
Nations commander 
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Mr. Julius Nyerere, Chief Minister of Tanganyika, photographed with Mr. Iain Mac- 
leod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, when they met in London on November 18 to 
discuss Mr. Nyerere’s plan for a Federation of British East African territories 
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Angels over Regent Street, London: a 
photograph taken as the Christmas 
decorations were being put up last week sisi 


NOVEMBER 24 1960 


A demonstration last week 
State, Ngo Dinh Diem, 4 
attempted a coup and besi 


The restored frontage of t 
to complete and is part of 
stonework « 
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igon, capital of South Viet-Nam, supporting the Chief of 
sanding punishment for the parachute troops who recently 
presidential palace; they later surrendered to loyal troops 


The British Ford Motor group’s works at Dagenham, Essex, over which the American Ford Company of 
Detroit is seeking to obtain complete control. On November 21, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, told the Commons that the Government was willing to give its consent to the transfer of shares 


ri 


An exhibition at the Chandos Galleries, Stanmore, Middle- 
Young 


A notice on the gate of a farm in East Anglia, 
one of the areas affected by the epidemic of foot- 


eldonian Theatre, Oxford: the work has taken three years and-mouth disease which has resulted in the 


Yeme, expected to take ten years, for renovating the decaying slaughter of thousands of cattle, sheep, and pigs sex, of work by schoolchildren of the district. 
visitors looking at ‘Indian Squaw’ by a nine-year-old girl 


[ Serre 


ity Oxford colleges and university buildings ; throughout England and Scotland 


i ae rat Pesan and Gaigdiement it brings the 
I never have bi of that with either of 
y ‘ lie-ees ’. 
5) 7 you don’t lie to foreigners—or about your 
_ friends—or for personal aggrandisement (male- 
ashion or female-fashion: medals or sex-appeal) 
4 2-and if you never lie about your intimacy with 
the great, on the lines of ‘As I said to Willie 
§ - Maugham the other day . . .’ when he would 
cee ly be ‘ Mr. ‘Maueham? to you, if you 
ever met him—nor to the over-inquisitive and 
2 Bie: ‘over-pernickety—do you perhaps lie socially, 
if in the way of casual references to ‘my mother’s 
7 people, who had a bit of property near Perth’, 
_ which sounds so much nicer than the fact that 
they owned a sweetie-shop in Scotland? 
rse a sweetie-shop in Scotland could be 
ly described as a bit of property near Perth, 
it’s not quite what the words convey, is it? 
d surely a lie, if one stops to define it, is any 
e- "statement intended to deceive. 
Or do you habitually embroider the truth only 
one small and utterly unimportant matter, 
ally an accomplishment of some _ kind? 
Something like claiming to speak Spanish like 
a Spaniard, when really you only speak it like 
an exceptionally fluent Spanish-speaking Eng- 
ish person? 


that happens is the disappearance or 
e of arrangement of components of the 
ective tissues, particularly in the joints, in 


cell types that are specially equipped to 
otect it from infection and maintain its 
___ mechanical efficiency. 

This means that the structural and functional 


into the basic cause of rheumatic 
“What is it that 


By posing the problem in this way, you will 
that we have made an important distinction 


mm. On the one hand, there are the 
es of cells that control the activities of 
yody: on the other, there is the mechanical 
ae Lead the cells have produced and 


Of. 


Not an enormous difference, you. 


ae and in certain parts of the heart and 


ng out in one form of ocd or Ginbther: 
‘Chap I was dining with in Madrid—born in 
Madrid and never been out of it in his life— 
simply refused to believe I was English when I 
assured him I was, at the end of dinner! ’ The 
Spaniards are a courteous race, especially at 
meal-times, but not all that courteous! 

Of course if you have children you don’t— 
can’t—tell the exact truth about them, because 
you don’t see it. If they are not sweeter, 


cleverer, and much funnier than other people’s 


children in your conversation, then they aren’t 
a patch on what you were at the same age, 
mannerless, illiterate moderns that they are. 
Whereas they are almost for certain neither 
better nor worse than you were, at their stage 
in life; but if you could accept that you would 
be so well-poised that you would never need to 
lie about anything. 


What is the underlying motive behind all 
lying? Deeper, I mean than laziness, vanity, 


and the desire to impress? I suppose it must 
be insecurity, in various forms. Certainly in- 
security accounts for the worst lie we ever told, 
you and: J—the blush-in-the-night lie. You 
must have told one, at least? Certainly I have. 
The lie that years after the telling still makes 
us go hot to remember, in sleepless moments. 
To produce an effect—because we weren’t 
aesung at ease or sure of ourselves—we said 


life of the healthy individual. The human 
individual is really a dynamic group of cell 
colonies, poised in a delicate equilibrium, in a 
movable house of connective tissue substances. 

Let us consider how the human organism is 
formed, because this will help us to attach a 
more definite meaning to the idea of cell 
behaviour. All the cells of the adult have come 
from a single cell, the fertilized egg. The ferti- 
lized egg grows and divides into two cells, each 
of which again grows and divides, and so on 
through about sixty generations to produce the 
adult. During this process of development, 
although the cells have a common ancestry, they 
become differentiated into separate families, each 
family specializing in a different chemical 
activity. If we look at the tissues under a power- 
ful microscope, the cells of different families 
can be recognized by their shapes and by the 
way they stain with various dyes. Some cells 
will be producing cartilage, others will be re- 
moving it; some cells will be laying down bone, 


and others will form the substance of muscle; 


and others again will act as police and scaven- 
gers, moving about amongst the body-building 
cells, removing dead ones and foreign substances 
or organisms such as bacteria by engulfing them 
and digesting them chemically. 


We are now beginning to think of the be- | 


haviour of the tissue cells as their capacity for 
building up or breaking down the chemicals 
that they come into contact with. There are, of 
course, two main things required of the cells 


ae we: were Fie for effect, but the harm 
went on. =. 
People, — like nations, come to bation their 
own propaganda. We all know people who — 
believe their own inventions and are not, there- 
fore, technically lying. But we know—we 
always knew—that the blush-in-the-night lie | 
was a mean lie: even at the moment we said it. 
So we come back to the fact that it is very — 
difficult to tell the truth: taking two—one to tell — 
and one’ to hear. Let us be thankful, you and I, 
that at least we don’t have to try doing it in 
Cantonese, the most difficult of all languages to 
tell and hear even an approximation of the truth 
in, it’s so fantastically imprecise: no tenses. ‘I 
go’, ‘I went’, ‘Shall I go?’ or ‘Should I 


have gone?’ are all the same phrase, altered by 


context or inflexion. Conversation is therefore — 
sprinkled with ‘Ho-ho’, on both sides, which 
means ‘Good’, or ‘Have you understood what 
I said?’ or ‘I have understood what you said ’. 
The trouble with this talk, and all talk — 


-between human beings, is that I can never be 


sure that you have ho-ho’d what I have been 
trying to ho-ho to you. 7 
But, ho-ho, anyway! I’d love to know when 
and why you lie. Then I should know practi- — 
cally everything of importance about - you. 6 
aa ime Service 


The Causes of Rheumatiin 


that make and protect the “connective tissue 
framework: they must do the necessary chemical _ 
transformations, such as making or degrading 


cartilage, but they must also do these fraris- Lott 


formations in the right places. 

Many complex factors. determine where a cell 
does its work. One of the most important is the 
shapes of the molecules at the cell surface, — 
because these shapes, rather like the pieces of a — 
minute jig-saw puzzle, cause the cells to become _ 
attached to each other and to the connective 
tissue framework. This locking together is 
known as the cell contact reaction. The study 
of the reactions of the body to infection by 
bacteria or to sensitization by a foreign sub- | 


stance, as in hay fever or asthma, has shown us 
_that the police or scavenger cells—as we may 


call them—recognize the cells or molecules 
around them by means of these surface shapes, 


and thus do not, for example, normally attack — a 


the body’s own tissue cells or framework. ae 


We may well ask, thinking of beumaees ¥ 


disease, whether the specialized behaviour of a 


be] 


cell can go wrong. For example, can the be- 


haviour of a cartilage cell, which has been assist- 
intain the normal shape of the tissue 


ing to 


a. * 


of a joint, suddenly change, so that the cell — 


aes 


peer to ‘Produce excessive amounts jd con=— 


When they suffer from power loss, motor 
car engines tend to behave like ageing tubas. 
There’ s rather less vivace. Weaker fortissimos. 
And uneasy breathing in the works. 


Power loss in motor cars comes partly from combustion 
chamber deposits. To tidy these up, our resear ch 
men produced a fundamentally new motor oil— new 
Shell X-100 Multigrade. This leaves no metallic ash . 
deposits and, because of this, will cut power loss due to 
combustion chamber deposits by up to 50%. This does 
not mean your car will turn into a rocket from one day 
to the next. But it does mean that if your engine is new 
or has recently been decoked, its gradual loss of power 
will be lessened. And if it’s no longer new and is suffering 
: build-up of combustion chamber deposits there will 
adual recovery of power. In either case you should 
gain in better acceleration or lower fuel consumption, 


he first Pennington trundled off in 1896, 
ts have become a little heavy-lidded about claims 
er oils. But we felt we had to tell you about 
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In this country alone... 


Over 1,000,000 words were published by Mond last year. 
(Equivalent to 20 full length books) and for every 

written word millions more were spoken, on the tele- 
phone, at lectures or through personal consultation. 

This is part of the constant business of helping every 
industry to make better use of... 


Nickel and its alos 


The collective experience of our Development and Re- 
search staff is made available to you through our wide 
range of publications and a free consultation service. 


Send for a specimen of: 


NICKEL BULLETIN 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 
NICKEL PLATING FOR ENGINEERS 

MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF NICKEL-IRON ALLOYS 


NICKEL CASTIRON FOR ENGINEERS ~ 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED | 


@» THAMES HOUSH - MILLBANK~ LONDON SW1 toanewo 


_from a well-stocked larder may contain more science and 


fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now avail- 


ASSES AND ANGELS  — | 
By PODALIRIUS | Pte Ss, | 

Cleopatra, it is said, bathed herself for beauty’s sake in the 
milk of an ass. Plutarch could have done justice to that 
bath; but does not, though Cleopatra flits through his 
pages. And the general theme of the external use of 
food and drink was worthy of Montaigne or Sir Thomas 
Browne, though neither seems to have shared my view. _ 
Of all such improprieties the use of beefsteaks for black 
eyes is the best known. Less credible is the use of neat 
whisky foot baths to harden the skin on the feet of Scottish 


hikers. E ay, 

_ One need not too curiously enquire into the origins of 
these various strange usages of food and drink. Before _ 
scientific medicine and the pharmaceutical industry, all 
that people had to hand as medicaments were herbs and 
the contents of the larder. If something soothed your 
stomach, it would surely soothe your skin. If it inflamed 

the one, it might do as much for the other. This might be 
called A Pathetic Fallacy; but Cayenne pepper neverthe- 

less figures in many anti-rheumatic creams, and rightly 

so. Moistened oatmeal again is used as the basis of a lady’s” 
face pack; and presumably fills out the face as it does the 
stomach. Also recommended for the face and scalp is yolk 

of egg with olive oil. One can conjecture how they first 
came to be so used if one recalls how easily mayonnaise — 
can go awry. 

It is women who chiefly practise these simplicities, for _ 
it is they who have the care of two of life’s greatest and ~ 
often associated delights—the larder and their own beauty. 
Better even than to have glimpsed Cleopatra in (or out of) 
that bath of hers is to observe a beautiful woman emerging 
from her larder with rudiments of one’s next meal. Less 
pleasing is to watch her emerging with a foodstuff for 
application to the watcher. As a child, I often with secret 
scorn witnessed my mother selecting goose fat to rub on 
my allegedly weak chest. May I now, as a grown-up 
doctor, make amends? Penicillin was discovered in a 
laboratory in the world’s biggest city; but many many 
years before its discovery was born, country women were 
keeping wounds clean by applying mouldy bread to them. 
How blind we were, we scientists, we men! For the mould 
was a penicillium, which produces our penicillin, which 
also keeps wounds clean. How many similar great remedies 
are lying fallow, each in the mind of some old lady, whom 
her male peers think merely tiresome when she advises the 
third jar from the left for her grandson’s distemper? 

“ Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem” is a good motto for 
scientists. . 


*! * * 
Indeed, Podalirius, many an old “ country cure” taken 


less folly than is generally realized. But food today, like 
everything else, is not quite what it was. Fust as appetiz- 
ing perhaps; but over-cooking and over-processing can 
often render it deficient in vital nutrients. So, to help 
bring back its country goodness, try sprinkling a little 
Bemax on your food each day. It’s stabilized wheat germ, 
pure and simple—the richest natural vitamin-protein- 
mineral supplement known to man. a 
THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS, A third and 


able in booklet form. Write to the address below for your 
free copies, ; : S- 


_ Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.5), Upper Mall, London, W.6_ 


in hich the membranes just below the 
of. living cells regulate the movement 
Ou in and out of the cell. We have 


pitts ud ‘the extrusion of structural 
aterials is caused and controlled by groups of 
otein molecules, called enzymes, that are 


a nother te etn Cee cis shape. The systems 
a fisar Sota is ae the membrane can accept or reject a given 


including the fine surfaces. Buea ‘- Thus, in micro-organisms, the molecules of the 
_ environment of the cell membrane can act like 
va kind of code or language that can control 


ia fhe connective bane framework of ee its a 
, was regulated by the amount of vitamin = There are a number of reasons for believing 
‘the amount of the hormone thyroxine pre- that a similar membrane mechanism plays an 
: he medium, When these substances were Bopertant part in controlling the communication 


Hee in ents the eaine way as it doc Pecitores to study this meehlens in Edinburgh. 
people suffering from certain kinds of arthritis — Recent work on the action of insulin has led to 
nr ted with eg net and a disturbance — ~ the belief that the insulin molecule is a key word 

in this kind of intercellular language and in- 

s ee incur and Beters Ske it, are of structs the membrane of muscle cells to pass 

value because they show us that the be- glucose in rapidly. It seems likely that other 

E our of cells can be directly controlled by hormones, and substances that can pass more 

the supply of certain key chemicals, which they ‘intimately between cells that are close together, 

_ cannot make themselves. A number of scientists _ will turn out to be key words in the intercellular 
potties nt Parts of the world are now using molecular language. 


ant and earthy: 
< _ Sir,—Professor Wind in his interesting alee 
_ on’ ‘Art and Anarchy’ (THE LisTENER, Novem- — 


Pes 17) ‘underestimates the magic element in ~ acquired ‘ immunity to art’ then it can only be 


present day, if film, radio, television, and 
_ periodicals are accepted as art forms. 
If, as Professor Wind says, we seem to have 


E Plato’s thinking when he suggests that his fear immunity to the older (and outdated?) art 
of the transformative powers of art amounted to forms of the easel picture, the theatre, and the 
= fear of the acquisition of bad tastes through | ‘novel. 

habit and repetition. Professor Webster in his _ 

recent Greek Art and Literature is nearer to : Glasgow, W.1 

3 sort of thing still felt by Plato when he says 


of earlier Greek art: ‘ A caricature with a name eithoushts on ‘ Lady Chatterley ’ 
a on it could . change the man named into its : “Sin—In his letter in THE es of Novem- 


: Yours, etc., 
THOMAS GARDNER 


cece figures ia more in common with then 
ee ‘magician than with the photographer ’. Myths — 
like that of Circe show the folk-belief that 
; could get out of control and turn 
-masquer into the beast, and for Plato” ca 
art ra ritual were still closely connected. if __ are being left behind as ‘ museum pieces ’. 
= ies a: Yours, etc., : ai: I do not think that my material Bbott the 
JACK LInpsay _ Lepchas can reasonably bear this interpretation; 
nor do I think the anthropological evidence 
‘supports the implied generalization. It would 
> perfectly easy to cite tribes in a similar primi- 
ive technological stage who are squeamish in 
r0Ca cabulary and place a high value on sexual 


, recive _Preoccupation with the phy sical 
side of sex is common among primitives in an 
arrested stage of development. Only see what 
Verrier Elwin says about the Baigas, or Geoffrey 
Gorer about the Lepchas. Neither of these tribes 
pps any hopeful outlook for the future. They 


> a: A 


great interest but would sugges 
ed fear’ of the power of art 
Re seepeere relevant, at the 


a Letters to the Editor 
- red ‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
_ THE LISTENER Yaak the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


code of eatin @ Geatesiles is based on : 
grammar that is contained i in the genes or 
ditary material of the cells, because the enz 


another mola and a change in ou acti 
or cell behaviour. 


It will be seen’ that to comprehend the rheu-_ ; 


matic diseases our aim must now be to try to 
learn by experiment enough of the molecular 
language that controls cell behaviour to be able 
to spot the grammatical mistakes or the deliber- 
ate lies that disorganize the community of cells 
in the way which we describe as rheumatic. 

In this, and in my previous talk, I have tried — 


' to show how the main unapproachable ques- 


tion—the cause of rheumatic diseases—could be 
stated as a series of simpler questions to which 


the answers could be found by experiment: 


for this is the art of scientific investigation. 
I have not been able to give most of the 


answers, but I hope that I have succeeded 
in showing the general way in which the 
answers can be approached. It seems to me ~ 


that, in spite of the great complexity of our 


problem, during the next few years progress — 


towards its solution will be both fast and — 
exciting.—Network Three 


Dr. Mitchell wishes to acknowledge the support of 


the Nuffield Foundation. 


continence: for example the 
Chagga, and the Ifugao. 

There is so little precise knowledge of the 
actual sexual behaviour of most societies, that 
no generalizations about the degree of sexual 
restraint or indulgence, and their relation to 
‘ advance’ or ‘ deterioration’, can be made. In 
our own society, the Victorians of eighty to 
a hundred years ago were of an unequalled 
squeamishness in vocabulary (‘leg’ was almost 
an obscene word) and paid continuous lip- 
servicé to continence and chastity. At that period 
the underworld of London was probably the 
most licentious of any recorded society, and the 
publication of pornography (mostly perverse) 


was extremely copious and widespread. A good ~ 


case can be made out for considering English 


Kwoma, the — 


Victorian society as being excessively Preoccu- - “g 


pied with the physical side of sex. 
_ Yours, etc. 
Haywards Heath GEOFFREY GORER 


Sir,—I wonder if I may be allowed to men- 
tion a few thoughts which were very sharply 
prompted in my mind as I read Dr. A. C. 
Bouquet’s letter? 


incolnshire 
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for INSURANCE 


Having five bob on the horse* of your fancy may add 
a little excitement to life... for much about the 
same each week you can provide a measure of 
financial security for your family. 

‘““Yorkshire’’ Life Assurance is increasing in 
popularity with more and more young ‘‘family men” 
— don’t forget it’s cheaper the younger youare! Not 
only can you save for the future but such policies 
can cover your mortgage, help educate your children 
and take care of your family should anything happen 
to you. In all, you get a good deal from Life 
Assurance. 

Make enquiries now of our local branch manager. 
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*The ‘‘Yorkshire’’ also speci- 
alises in Bloodstock and all 
types of Live Stock Insurances 


THE YORKSHIRE insurance company Lrp 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
Behind the up-to-date ‘Yorkshire Insurance’”’ policies stands nearly 


150 years of experience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 
throughout the world, 


ANDRE FRERES 
CHAMPAGNE 


Extra Dry Cuvée Réserve 


The perfect wine for all celebrations. 
An- excellent dry champagne available 
only from J. Lyons. & Co. Ltd. 


21/- vottle 11/- 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. 
For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery 
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For a full list of value wines 
bj available write for Wine List P.3 
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(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


* Value in quality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars. 


nat 

were laying it on a b't 
’, This seems to me 
ri saying that one hopes an accountant 
90ked the books; and I am rather horrified 
Mr. Pound should imply that I might 
adopt such a course. With this particular 
subject, bankruptcy, of course, the dra- 
natic material is so strong that there is 
no need to heighten it artificially. A senior 


e to me as ‘very punitive’ 
by some other man: both wasn’t exaggerating. 
= Without going an? the facts rr could have 


and he certainly 


watch a child growing up a /Sphiae Lindley, did not have a mental brik 

wn, ‘to carry on’. ares. down or commit suicide. He was able to con- 

spapers and journals which eis tinue living in his house, and through relations 

as no ‘flood of letters deploring © ‘was able to find a new job and make a fresh 
A all the letters were from start. Altogether I think I let him off rather 

ing at the verdict. _— lightly. 

shan an ibid oe With tegatd to the officials administering 


ry Sabai it paesnid be remembered __ that 
Suey have a stern duty to perform and always 
ee ng e to ale in mind the protection of the trad- 


‘fa eeechant ate but most eethals this was 
* ‘not the. only impressive and honourable in-— eg 
= fluence onthe jury, ma 


a ibfficials of the Board of Trade and a representa- 
(6) Deploring youth-club leaders ould Sure tive attended both the outside rehearsals and the 
Dies well to direct their complaints where they studio session prior to recording. If the pro- 
belong: the Director of Public Prosecutions — ducer and myself did not succeed in giving a 
_ might indeed be urged to take better advice - fair ‘picture, it was certainly not for lack of 
another time. That is where the responsibility — _ trying. 
= - must rest for any harm done by the fantastic 
_ publicity and the consequent rush by the too-. e- 
¥ young and the too-nearly-illiterate to read a 
3 ‘book ‘for all the usual. wrong reasons’. (Still, — 
Bord SE may lead them to Sons and Lovers, in which — 
a case: I, for one, would = no harm had been — 


Yours, etc., 


‘St. Albans ARTHUR SWINSON 


New Light on the "Creat Bronze Age 
__Sir,—In a letter (THE LisTENER, November 
ex 1 innocent of fact Mr. Baden reproaches 
OT Fee Se as r “me with economy of facts. Let me remind him 
te ots Yours, o : of some. All the facts in Sir Arthur Evans’s sole 

EXANCES:BELLERBY ‘stratigraphic key to the Linear B tablets are 

€ contradicted by the records. Mr. Boardman has 

sii liked the letter in THE LISTENER last — “no answer. Instead he alleged, after thorough 
“week by Dr. A. C. Bouquet. The guilty pair had _ study of the new evidence submitted by me, that 
not topic to discuss except their physical relation- ~ the upper clay floor in the Room of the Riiera 
ship. . In 1927 Mr. J. B. Priestley wrote a book — ‘Jar had not been observed in the first year’s 
, On. George Meredith, in which he praised that dig. I quoted the record in refutation. Mr. 
b author’s noble outlook on life, and believed that — 4 ~ Boardman i is again silent. Since writing my pre- 
_ the ‘young generation would soon demand a vious letter I have been checking the excerpting 
return to the inspiring teaching in his novels from the Day Book on the archaeological side 
and: Poems. Recently Siegfried Sassoon wrote a_ entrusted to Mr. Boardman. I find that the entry 

_ volume on the life of Meredith. His conclusion for May 9, 1900, states that the Room of the 
was was: ‘To be at one’s best is to be Meredithian ’. Stirrup Jar < was completely freed of deposit. 
Fac Cait Lawrence’s sensual descriptions with _ The flooring was found to be of cement’. Thus 
the aeoetss. of the lover i in Diana of the Cro in defence of Evans’s erroneous statements 

ways: Sete Ns Bs _ Mr. Boardman has made another statement 
Now Redworth believed in 1 the soul of Diana, likewise contradicted by the record. The alleged 


¥ 
~ 
¥ With her he understood the right union of men — 

‘ad ; stratification turns out to be a retrospective 
a and women, from the roots to the flowering a st ceivations When 
heights of that rare graft. She gave him com-" 4 justment of the 


| +8 peseneion of the meaning of love, a word in pee: I refuse to countenance such a procedure, Mr. 
ay mouths, not often explained. He perceived Boardman retorts that I will never make an 
_ it to signify . . . a finer shoot of =. = — ar chaeologist. 
gross earth; the senses running their live sa 
the minds. companioned and the spirits —- _ Mr. Young seeks to illuminate the problem by 
ole-natured conjunction. raising the dust of the old Ventris controversy. 
Yours, efc., My sole task is to present scholars with the 
: . find data, too long withheld. For in- 


he _ AGNES SAVILL ae cise 
* eg the Great Deposit of tablets was found 
long the west wall of the Northern Entrance 
ge at a depth of 2.50 m. intermingled with 
es of LM III pottery. Mr. Young objects 
‘Mr. Ventris’s decipherment is in doubt. 
aps so. But what bearing has. this on the 
ul precision of Mackenzie’s sketch plans 


Iam merely ‘0 


Official Receiver described its various processes 


where, The ceramic associations determ n 
date. ; 


bedi of testimonia a8 the primary docarmedese ian a 
from which scholars could make up their own 
minds, Mr. Boardman wished to impose a 
“story *, I insisted on the terms of my original — 
invitation, and he withdrew. I shall not attempt 
to match his assessment of the weight of his : 

own, contribution. ‘There are more dignified ways. - “ae 
of terminating a scholarly partnership. - ‘ 
Yours, etc., ; % 
L. R. Parmer : 


— 
oo 


Oxford - 


Sir,—I had not intended to take part in this 
correspondence, since the determination of the 
date of the Linear B tablets from Knossos is a j 
task for the competent archaeologists, to which _ 
philology can contribute little or nothing. Mr. 
D. C. C. Young, however .(THE LISTENER, 
November 17), raises a quite different question, 
the validity of the Ventris decipherment of | 
Linear B as Greek. This has been fully debated 
in learned journals and elsewhere over the last 
seven years, and the overwhelming majority of 
Greek scholars throughout the world have 
accepted it as established. There remain a very 
small number who persist in rejecting the 
proofs which have been offered; Mr. Young, as 
a good Scot, has his eyes fixed upon Edinburgh. 
If he would look beyond the borders of his 
native land, he would find that it is, happily in 
this respect alone, in danger of becoming an 
academic backwater. ; 

I am willing to discuss with Mr. Young his _ 
criticisms of the detailed points he mentions; 
but I hardly think, Sir, that you would welcome 
technicalities of this sort in your columns. 
The decipherment itself is no longer in — 
dispute, though particular interpretations are; __ 
but these are largely irrelevant to the archaeo- 
logical problem raised by Professor Palmer’s 
broadcast. 

Yours, etc., 

Cambridge JOHN Grapwidk 


[ This correspondence is now closed. — EDITOR, © 
THE LISTENER] 


The Literature of Cricket 
Sir,—There is another name which should 
certainly be added to the list of cricketing poets 
given in Mr. Peter Zinovieff’s letter in THE 
LISTENER Of November 10: that of Norman 
Galé(1862-1942). Though no doubt he is little 
read today, his fresh and simple country lyrics 
have an authentic beauty. For these, and for 
his cricketing poems, he achieved much popu- 
larity in the “nineties, and was called ‘The 
Laureate of Cricket’. Two of his poems— The 
Masters” and ‘The Church Cricketant ’—are 
reprinted in The Cricketers’ Companion. 

He was a man of magnificent physique and 
entrancing conversation. He lived near Rugby 
and coached me in Greek just after the first 
world war. His mental powers were remarkable. 
Once, on a cross-country walk, he sustained a 
stiff philosophical discussion with a friend, and 
simultaneously wrote a long poem (‘From 
pollard unto pollard *) in his head. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.10 ALAN COLLINGRIDGE 


aware of the technical brilli- 


Certainly the bodily substance, 


‘puted to him, strike us less, 


sality that the fearful Judge 


like, that the Virgin veils a 


Sheltering her 
Niobe; 


THE GREAT WORKS OF ART never give up their 
last secret. However much of their meaning 
successive ages gather, still more is left behind 
in store for the future. The most tremendous 
masterpiece of all, the formidable, infinitely 
knotted thing that covers the altar wall of the 
Sistine chapel, is never entirely comprehended. 
Everything is in it. Everything said about it and 
against it, even the fury and fear that it has 
inspired, tell some of the truth about it. None 
of the appreciations can tell it all. 

It is, for a start, as the first critics thought it, 
an immense and athletic physical display. We 
value the physique of art for 
reasons rather different from 
those of Vasari and Condivi. 
Perhaps we are no longer fully 


ance of the performance—the 
virtuosity which used to make 
people of taste suspicious. 


in itself, of Michelangelo’s 
imagery now seems one of the 
profoundest, as well as most 
marvellous, things in the Last 
Judgment. The immorality 
and the profane subordination 
of religion to art, which the 
master’s squalid enemies im- 


but the ancient, pre-Christian 
reserves of meaning that he 
drew on tell as powerfully as 
ever. It is the essence of the 
Picture’s richness and univer- 


is nude, ‘Apollonian and sun- 


Venus, stooping to look, in- 
stead of at Cupid, at the 
ascending souls. Ecclesia 
children is 
the Belvedere torso, 
the terrific germ of half 
Michelangelo’s art, is every- 
where. 

_ It is the least pagan of 
pictures. Rome, when Michel- 
angelo went back there in his 
sixtieth year, was the centre 
of the tragedy of the time as 
well as of his faith, and it held the prosbeds of 
death. The Last Judgment reflects all three. 


There is fear in it; divine justice is seen as a_ 


merciless physical force. The Judge is impassive. 
The Virgin herself can no longer intercede, The 
saints are appalled by the sentence. They exhibit 
the intruments of their martyrdom and mime 
the actions of their torturers, to no purpose. 
Finally, and most unexpectedly, there is em- 
bedded in this terrible eschatology a wry, ironic 
autobiography, including the loves and enmities 


_ and the eternal fate of the painter himself. 


The import of the picture extends still further. 
The Last Judgment is also a fearful vision of 


* Michelangelo, Volume V: The Final Period, by Charles de Tolnay. Oxford: for Princton, £12 ; he 


LAWRENCE GOWING on Michelangelo 


nature; it is a whole revolving cosmos where all 
the elements are in flux. We see, as Dr. De 
Tolnay writes in the fifth volume of Michel- 
angelo*—he is at his best on the Last 
Judgment—‘a cross section of the space of the 
Universe in which, above a narrow section of 
the Earth’s crust, plastic and soft like the body 
of a woman, the figures ascend like smoke, waft- 
ing skyward from small dormant volcanoes to 
condense then into clouds .. . those above are 
already formed into huge storm-clouds through 
which the “sun”, that is Christ, emerges sud- 


denly; and the clouds at the’top, in the lunettes, 


are torn by hurricane winds’. The best words 
about the Last Judgment are perhaps those of 
Stendhal, which Delacroix quoted: ‘ Le style le 
plus sérieux qui fut dans les arts’. 

The Romantic Movement rediscovered the 
Last Judgment. The work of the last two 
decades of Michelangelo’s life was hardly under- 
stood until modern criticism isolated the special 
characteristics of the art of his time. This volume, 
which sums up the results, is the last on Michel- 


-angelo as an artist (another on his architecture 


and poetry is to come) of the biggest mono- 
graph ever written. Appropriately, almost every- 
thing is in it. It is an extraordinary achievement, 


Two of the Elect: 
*The Last Judgment ’, 


detail from Michelangelo’s 
The whole fresco is repro- 
duced below 


though it has often seemed 
less like a coherent study than 
an encyclopaedic guide to the 
whole of Michelangelo studies, 
and occasionglly in earlier 
volumes a tortuous one. In 
the new volume Dr. De Tol- 
nay is easier to follow, and he 
generally agrees with recent 
opinion in his view of the 
wonderful late drawings in 

Michelangelo’s euvre. ‘ 

The world of shape and 
meaning into which great 
artists, if they live long 
enough, pass in their last 

works is, as has often been 
remarked, a special and 
separate one. The specific 
moulds of style and epoch dis- 
solve into a universal sub- 
stance. It is a phenomenon 
about which the _ sharpest 
critics are pardonably prone 
to sentiment. Nothing, after 
all, so confirms our instinct 
that art is a progressive pene- 
tration into material whose 
significance is finally univer- 
sal. But with Michelangelo 
the disembodied, immaterial 
style of old age has a unique 
significance, because not only 
his subject but his medium 
_ too was in fact the human 
body. With him the progres- 
sive fusion and union of 
bodily form embraces every- 
thing. We can watch, as no- 
where else, the loosening of bonds, the ultimate 
liberation and reconciliation with death. 

Dr. De Tolnay’s book will never be replaced. 
This volume is illustrated, in the informative 
but rather dry Princeton collotype, as fully as 
ever. Perhaps even the most earnest students 
would willingly exchange some of the twenty- 
odd copies and derivations of Vittoria Colonna’s 
Pieta for more of the details of the Last Judg- 
ment—like the rapt, trance-like heads of the 
Elect (omitted from the book) which are illus- 
trated on this page—in which Michelangelo’s 
full, compassionate humanity is better shown — 
thn anywhere else. ae 


. 


‘The Liberal Hour. By John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


Reviewed by SIR ROY HARROD 


Ir 1s ALWAYS A PLEASURE to read Professor Gal- 
braith. He has a lively and lucid style, a plenti- 
ful command of epigram and much sense of 
‘humour. He drives his points well home and 
imbues every theme he touches with interest. 
This volume contains some thoughts already 
known to readers of The Affluent Society and 
The Great Crash, 1929. There is also a ‘good 
deal of new matter including sketches, some- 
times scathing, of people, and historical re- 
interpretations. 

Of great interest are his views on the topical 
question of inflation (chapter 4). It is to be 
noted that he holds that the problem of rising 
prices and excessive wage increases must be 
approached directly, namely, by discussions with 
the parties concerned, both on the trade union 
side and on the side of the great corporations 
which have the power to fix prices for important 
ranges of products. He lays much stress on the 
latter. It is of particular interest that this pro- 
gressive writer on the other side of the water 


comes to the same conclusion in this respect as_ 


the third report of the British Council (formerly 
“Cohen Council’) on Prices, Productivity and 
Income. Those responsible ty policy should take ~ 
note of this agreement of views. 

It is a pity, however, that, as well as stressing 
this point, Professor Galbraith belittles the im- 
portance of monetary policy. ‘ The less reliance 
we place on monetary policy, the better off we 
will be’. This is a harsh, and surprising, com- 
ment in a country where the Federal Reserve 
System, although probably somewhat too restric- 
tive on balance, has had such remarkable suc- 
cess, by adroit and timely policy, in ironing out 
the business cycle. Professor Galbraith, in en- 
thusiasm for his own ideas, has failed to do 
justice to others. It is to be hoped that the 
weapons of monetary policy, which have been 
so successful within limits, will be further 
sharpened, and not the other way round. 

Professor Galbraith has also ventured into a 
discussion of economics and art. In the new 
age of affluence we need to have more resources - 
devoted to the promotion of artistic endeavour 
and the dissemination of interest in art. Inci- 


dentally, he makes a claim for New York. ‘ The. 


world accords New York the honour and pres- 
tige of regarding it as a world capital, not 
because of the quality of our soldiers, or our 
scientists, or Our statesmen, but because of the 
quality of our actors, playwrights, composers, 
artists and architects’. That may be so. About 
further development on these lines Professor 
Galbraith’s views amount to the idea that some- 
_ thing should be done about it. 

_ But he does not touch on deeper bucstioni 
| ‘There may, for instance, be a cycle in creative 
cart by which certain veins of feeling and artistic 


ecu nertne: through a period — 


planners can do about that. Or, if advocates of 
modern art claim that we are by no means in 
such a phase now, yet the forms and manner- 
isms of the best contemporary art may be such 
as not to have a wide. appeal. Again there is 
nothing the planners can do. And there is a 
further question. It may be that the genetic 
composition of the human family is such that 
for the majority artistic manifestations can never 
be a consuming interest. If this is too pessimis- 
tic, we may at least be sure that wider extension 
of interest in the manifestations of art can only 
be promoted by those for whom interest in art 
is a real passion. Somehow they will have to 
convey their enthusiasms and appreciations to a 
larger number. The writing of Professor Gal- 
braith does not seem to suggest that he is him- 
self one of those for whom art means much. 
Otherwise would not so excellent a writer, with 
a great command of English prose, have thought 
that, by some turn of phrase or sequence of 
clauses, he might introduce into his own writing, 
now and then, a touch of beauty, or something 
that would appeal to the deeper emotions? He 
is forceful, convincing and amusing; but there 
is at the same time a certain harshness. One feels 
that there is rather a wide gulf between the out- 
ook of this advocate of economic reform and 
those artistic types in New York, whom he 
praises so highly—a gulf which is perhaps 


typical of the American social stratification and 


constitutes a flaw in its ‘ way of life’. 


Shakespeare’s Rival. By Robert Gittings. 
Heinemann. 18s. 


Mr. Gittings, having introduced Isabella Jones 
into the biography of Keats, now attempts to 
solve the most intriguing of unsolved literary 
problems—the identity of the rival poet of the 
Sonnets. His candidate is Gervase Markham. 
He uses a number of converging arguments. 
Guilpin referred to Markham as one whose 
“Subject’s rich’ (punning on the name of 
Sidney’s Stella) and whose ‘ Muse soars a Fal- 
con’s gallant pitch’, which Mr. Gittings takes 
to be an allusion to the Shakespeare crest, newly 
acquired. Then Armado, playing the part of 
Hector, says ‘I am that flower’; and Markham, 


in his version of the Song of Songs, uses the 


words ‘I am that rose’. So Armado, though 
originally a partial portrait of Perez, was altered 


in 1597 to satirize Markham. We may ask, how- 


ever, why Shakespeare introduced no reference 
to horsemanship on which Markham was 
notoriously expert. 

Mr. Gittings supposes that Devoreux, written 
in praise of the Essex family, was the poem to 
which Shakespeare was referring ironically in 
‘the proud full sail of his great verse’; and that 


‘a stanza in the same poem, entitled ‘The 


- Tombe’, was the cause of Shakespeare’s line— 


_ When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
(Mr. Gittings does not mention that, in a son- 

net addressed to Southampton, Markham speaks 
forms wale of generating a great upsurge _ of his lines as ‘ the grave ’.) 

; itpul of fine art, and later become ex- After being guyed in Love’s Labour's Lost, 
_ Markham ceased to address the Essex circle in 


till long afterwards, and he withheld the 


The Ligeher’s "Book Chromite 


publication of his English Arcadia for ten years 


because of ‘the imputations of arrogancie, im- 
mitation, affectation, and even absurd ignorance, 
which I feared Envie would unjustly lay upon 
me’. Finally, after Shakespeare’s death, Mark- 
ham recorded that he had ‘ever loved and 
admired ’ Southampton, and that he lived many 
years where he daily saw him. 

We may present Mr. Gittings with a further 
piece of evidence. Markham not only invokes 
the ghost of Essex’s brother to inspire his work 
but in his earlier poem he invokes another 
‘affable, familiar ghost’, Sir Richard Grenville, 
to perform the same service. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to regard Mr. Git- 
tings’s arguments as convincing. It is not really 
possible to dissociate the identity of the rival 
poet from that of the patron to whom the 
sonnets were addressed; and here Mr. Gittings 
becomes non-committal, suggesting Essex, South- 
ampton, and Wingfield as possibilities. Yet Essex 
was married, and Shakespeare’s friend was not; 
and if the sonnets were written to someone else, 
there seems no real reason why Shakespeare 
should feel that a poem about the Essex family 
was a threat to his relations with his patron. 

Mr. Gittings, however, makes a number of 
incidental hits, notably his proof that Berowne’s 
soliloquy conflates two passages from Nashe’s 
Unfoftunate ‘Traveller. He also makes some 
questionable statements. Meres was referring not 
to the subject-matter but to the sweetness of 
versification when he called the sonnets 
‘ sugared’; Shakespeare uses ‘ portraiture’ in a 
serious context in Hamlet and would not laugh 
at Markham for using the word; and Holofernes 
does not attempt to use classical metres in his 
Pageant of the Nine Worthies. 

KENNETH MuIR 


Party Politics. Volume: I: Appeal to 
the People. By Sir Ivor Jennings. 
Cambridge. £2 5s. 


This volume, the first of a trilogy, is an 
examination of a form of government which 
rests on the idea of appeal to the people. What 
persons and elements make the appeal, what 
persons and classes respond to the appeal and 
propaganda of the politicians, is here examined 
with: that solid and careful learning, and that 
clarity’ of exposition that has made the author 
the acknowledged master to students of politics 
in this country. The first part, ‘the constituen- 
cies’, sets out the changes in the distribution of 
seats made by the various reform bills, while the 
second, ‘ the electors ’, deals with those who hold 
the parliamentary franchise. Sir Ivor Jennings 
expounds this mass of difficult information with 
a master hand. He uses the typographical device 
of the ‘box’, set well in the middle of the page, 
clearly presenting the facts and figures with 
which he is dealing. There are eighty of these 
tables and they greatly assist comprehension of 
a difficult and intricate subject. In chapter ten, 
at the end, he has what he calls a primer of 
electioneering which includes a critique of recent 
studies in electoral subjects, the Nuffield College 
election histories and other works. From this 


~ the sets forth phireen propositions spouen con-_ 
temporary politics: not all will agree with ‘them, 


but all are maintained by careful argument. 
The middle part of the book deals with the 


? "practice of appeal to the people under such 
titles as ‘mob oratory’, : ; 
Here the author is treading. 


‘indirect propaganda e 
“rank and class’. 
on ground in which exact facts are often not to 
be found and he examines with judicious reserve 
these baffling questions of the effect of rank, 
class, schools and colleges, trade unions, litera- 
ture and broadcasting. Here he is on the ground 
of political psychology, a mysterious subject on 
which we have lacked an individual, illuminat- 
ing mind since Graham Wallas. The proportions 
of his present book do not give him the space 
to go very deeply or subtly into all this, to deal 
with the exceptions to rules, with secondary 
reactions. In face of the uncertainties of political 
diagnosis he is admirably restrained and judi- 
cious: he does not perhaps stand sufficiently in 
awe of the mystery of politics. 

In his examination of class and politics and 
education and politics Sir Ivor finds a bias in 
the system to conformity in politics and religion. 


‘This is illustrated in many ways and while he 


shows how the social and political system is 


far from closed, the conformist bias always 
asserts itself. Nowhere does he tell us whether 


he approves or disapproves of this. But it may 
be observed that those who gladly accept this 
state of affairs rarely talk about it, least of all 
expose it with such a wealth of information. 
And here, for all its low temperature and care- 
ful statement, the 
material. : 

The author has much to say about the 
political effects of religious broadcasts. What 
the B.B.C. seeks is conformity with ‘one of 
the churches in the main stream of historic 
Christianity . . . it is in other words deliberate 
propaganda directed towards conformity with 
the churchgoing minority. Except probably in 
Wales and more doubtfully in Scotland, this 
would be propaganda for the Conservative 
Party, though not deliberately so’. And in his 
chapter on education he observes that while 
there are minority movements, ‘the median is 
right of centre as in the Church of England it- 
self. Oxford and Cambridge have since the 


Reform Act been centres of moderate Conserva-. 


tism, with occasional movements either way’. 
And he illustrates very well how ‘the ruling 
few’ tend to arrive via Oxford or Cambridge 
whether by talent or wealth; he notes especially 
how the second generation in a rising family 
are drawn into the Anglican-Conservative nexus. 

All this may be accepted as a valid generaliza- 
tion. It is possible that Professor Jennings may 
be underestimating the radical potentialities of 
the Church and the effects of the new lower 
class-and-economic status of its clergy. While 
he speaks of the churchgoing minority as wield- 


ing an instrument of propaganda over a non-~ 
churchgoing majority, it may be that the in- 


different majority would react violently to anti- 
religious broadcasts which might seem at first 
sight to be justified. But if those who are really 
concerned to terminate the rule of ‘the Estab- 
lishment’ want to effect their purpose, it would 


seem that they must go all out to end or severely 


limit religious broadcasts, to dissolve or take 


over the public schools, to end the ancient 


universities’ monopoly of talent and spread it 
over all others. Indeed they should also put 


book provides explosive . 


an end to titles of nobility and rank and possi- 
bly challenge the institution of monarchy itself. 
‘Conformity’ may be the besetting sin of 
England. Even the Head of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge College, like the present reviewer or the 
present author, may feel at times a lively im- 


patience with the ‘ Varsity’ mind. But there is 
scarcely an example in history of one conformity 
being ended without a rival conformity taking 
its place. There is scarcely a country in Europe 
which has abandoned its old conformity without 
a revolt of the dis-established leading to civil 
war or intolerant despotism. In contrast to these 
stand the constitutional monarchies, mainly 
Protestant, washed at some point by the waves 
of the Atlantic. 
R. B. McCaLLum 


- Lady Chatterley’s Lover 


By D. H. Lawrence. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 


An atmosphere of hysterical over-excitement is 
not one in which a book may be most profitably 
read—still less reviewed. I wonder how many 
people have in recent weeks read the pages of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover consecutively, starting 
at page 5 and ending at page 317? We have all, 
like the jury at the Old Bailey, been conjured 
rather to dip into it here and there. This is not 
what Lawrence wanted at all. He wanted us to 
read his story, which he meant to be a good 
one. I have read it twice recently, and straight 
through. It seemed to me even richer and more 
moving the second time than the first; but my 
total impression seemed on both occasions the 
same. Here was the mature work of a great 
artist, a novel which for all its occasional light- 
ness was seriously intended to touch the heart, 
which had been composed with great thorough- 
ness, and which was, like most of Lawrence’s 
more extended works, grounded in moral protest. 
If I had to say what that protest consisted of, 
I would say that in simplest terms it is the 
championship of good sexual relations against 
bad ones: warm-hearted sexuality against cyni- 
cal and cold-hearted self-indulgence and ex- 
ploitation. Asked to say as briefly as possible 
what happens in the book, I would say that it 
charts the progress of its two chief characters 
from the desolation and forlornness in which we 
first find them—and to which they have been 
reduced by present or past adversity—towards 
a state which holds out a promise of hard-won 
happiness. I cannot put it otherwise. 

_ Others, apparently, can. We are told in a letter 
to THE LISTENER of November 17 that ‘as several 
critics have been quick to point out, Mellors 
already had a wife, and Lady Chatterley seems 
to have had no compunction about breaking up 
that marriage, so long as she satisfied her own 
lusts (she wasn’t chaste even before she married 
Chatterley), while she apparently had no pity 
for her unfortunate crippled husband. And 
Lawrence shows no interest in what might have 
been the fate of any illegitimate children that 
might have been born’. This is all wrong: in 
fact, in implication, and in deduction. Mellors 
has been long parted from his wife, beyond 
possibility of reconciliation; when Connie meets 
him he is living a life of contemptuous chastity, 
and there is no question of her breaking up a 
relationship. To speak of her as satisfying her 
own ‘lusts’ (surely the simple singular would 
be pejorative enough?) seems to me to suggest 
that she is merely using Mellors as an instru- 


ment, or that she is suffering fone temporary. 
or permanent nymphomania. Neither is the case. — : 


Of ‘ pity for her unfortunate crippled husband ’, 
she has an abundance; she also has love for ay 


It is he who has no pity or love for her. This — 


is the point from which the entire plot develops. 
“The fate of any illegitimate children that might 
have been born’ is said to evoke no interest 
from Lawrence. But is not this the chief ele- 


ment in the whole of the last third of the book? — 


As for Connie’s ‘unchastity’ before marriage, 
this is presented by Lawrence (with mocking dis- 
approval) as mechanically characteristic of her 
class and upbringing; and indeed the sexual side 
of her solitary little teen-age affair is undertaken 
rather as a boring fashionable duty than any- 
thing else. It is not the onset of a sexual mania. 

But that people can, at either first or 
second hand, get such odd ideas about what 
characters in a book are like, and about what 
happens to them, is probably some sign of a 
book’s disturbing realness. (Hardy’s Tess, it may 
be recalled, could once be thought of as a ‘ little. 


“ 


* 


harlot’.) And Lady Chatterley’s Lover is real — 


because it is art. Lawrence’s great gifts are all 
here: his powers of construction, of subtly un- 
folding a complex narrative, the sureness with 
which he can change his tone from sober to 
satirical, from bitter to pathetic, from humorous 


to grave; above all, his incomparable way of 


capturing the quickly changing shifts of feeling 
as the inner world of his characters is acted 
upon by the outer. The book is not without 
faults; in more extensive comments one would 
have to probe them. At this particular point in 
history one’s concern must be to clear the repu- 
tation of the book from gross falsification; and 
to urge that all who would speak about it, either 
in praise or blame, should dutifully address 
themselves to the task of reading it, from (I 
repeat) page 5 to page 317. 
3 HENRY REED 


The Writing on the Wall. An account 
of the Last Days of Pompeii. 
By Jack Lindsay. Muller. 25s. 


Lord Lytton’s account of Pompeii as it was just 


before the disaster is heavy with brooding and 
nameless evils. Jack Lindsay, on the other hand, 


is concerned only to fill in the correct and — 


concrete details for us. Lytton’s city, like Sodom 
or Babylon, is a mythical city which God has 
condemned for its vices: Mr. Lindsay’s is 
merely a thriving mercantile township which, 
like all other sea ports, must provide carnal 
entertainments for many different types of 
visitor. Mr. Lindsay, in fact, disposes of 
Pompeii’s legendary wickedness; the place was 
no better and no worse than the Rome of 
Catullus or the Naples of our own time. True, 
this is not much of a recommendation by sound 


middle-class standards, but by the standards of -- 


history it is commonplace enough. 

Mr. Lindsay, then, has carefully and sensibly 
reduced this preposterous mountain of depravity 
down to its proper proportions as a mole-hill of 
everyday naughtiness. But I have two com- 
plaints about The Writing on the Wall. First, 
its author adopts the tiresome device of address- 
ing us through the mouth of a well-to-do local 
chatterbox, who leads us round the town ex- 


plaining everything from banking to bawdy and 
dutifully pointing out every inscription which — 


Mr. Lindsay has been able to unearth. From 


time to time he also draws attention to nearby — 


Have you ever seen a happy, noisy group of British 
schoolchildren at meals in the school canteen? If so, 
please look at the shocking shed above. It is the Dining 
Room and Kitchen of the School for Blind Boys at 
- Buigiri, Tanganyika. In it they have to sit and have food. 
In the wet weather it is easy to imagine the horror they 
suffer. At once we sent the £400 required with the 
request PULL IT DOWN AT ONCE. We knew only 
too well that you would feel the shame of this revolting 
shed as we did. These little chaps are part of our family 
in every sense of the word. The new suite will be named 
after Bishop Huddleston. 
The devoted teachers try hard to teach the boys a trade 
so that when they leave they can earn good wages instead 
of living a life of destitution. Without proper buildings 
and funds the task is heavy and indeed often heartbreak- 
ing. £6,400 will rebuild the School. 
Will you help us, please, and make this possible? 
We feel you will not shrug your shoulders and pass this 
appeal by. Please consider your estate at present and ask 
yourself whether it forbids giving some help however 
small. 
Your gift will be forwarded without one py of 
deduction. 


Please send to the Hon. Treasurer, 
The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, P.C., M.P., 
War on Want, 
9, Madeley Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Please make your cheque or postal order payable to 
WAR ON WANT, and cross it “ Blind School.” 


ia ¥ 


a Old Jewellery, Dentures, Spectacles bring good prices. 
JA oo effort in your Church, Factory, Office or Street 
Bons = results. DO PLEASE TRY. 


Society for Hellenic Travel 


SPRING CRUISE 


‘ 5th—21st April, 1961 
in the S.S. JERUSALEM, 10,000 gr. tons 


Fully air-conditioned and stabilized 


To GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS & 
THE HOLY LAND 


Includes visits to MISTRA, VOLOS, PERGAMUM. ATHENS, CRETE 
(KNOSSOS & PHAESTOS), LIMASSOL (CURIUM & KOLOSSI), HAIFA (for 
NAZARETH, CAPERNAUM, CANA, TIBERIUS. MEGIDDO, CAESAREA 
etc.), FAMAGUSTA (for SALAMIS, BELLAPAISE ©& ST. HILARION), 
RHODES & PYLOS. 

Expeditions will also be arranged to the Meteora from Volos: and from Cyprus te 
the Caves of the Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran. Jerusalem and Jericho. 


PRICES from 93 gns. (Students 86 gns.) 


include rail travel to and from Genoa 


Guest Lecturers include: 

Mr. J. M. Allegro, M.A., Lecturer in Comparative Semitic Philology, 
Manchester: Mr. R. M. Cook, M.A., Reader in Classical Archaeology, Cambridge; 
Mr. Michael R. E. Gough, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, 
Edinburgh; Professor A. W. Lawrence, M.A., F.S.A.: Mr. Cecil Stewart, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Head of the School of Architecture at the Manchester College of 
Art: and Professor Y. Yadin (inIsrael only), Professor of Archaeology at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


Mr. Oleg Polunin, M.A., F.L.S., will also be on board and will talk on Mediterranean 
flowers and identify them on the sites. 


SPRINGTIME PLANS FOR GREECE IN 1961 INCLUDE 


FLOWERS IN ARCADY 
23rd March to 9th April 


once more accompanied by Mr. A. 2 Huxley. M.A., F.R.G.S.; of Amateur 
Gardening, combining flower-hunting expeditions with. Classical sites, 
spending five nights each on CRETE AND RHODES and six on the GREEK 
MAINLAND including one in Athens. The itinerary includes visits to such 
lovely unfrequented places as AEGOSTHENA AND PERACHORA as well as 
to world-famous antiquities: and a feature of the tour is its absence of 
regimentation. Journeys are made by scheduled flights with return tickets 
valid up to 23rd April for those wishing to stay on in Greece at the end 


of the holiday. 

FULLY INCLUSIVE PRICE: 169 gns. 
Details of Summer and Autumn Tours and Cruises will be ready shortly from 
FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. (Dept. L.R.13) 


18 St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
Tel: MAYfair 6801 


A policy for your child 


£12 a year paid from birth will provide 


£349 in cash at age 21 


ort a_life policy for £1,127 with profits 
or 


£444 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy: for £1,227 with profits 


Write for details for a child of any age up to 16. 

The Society has no shareholders to take any part 

of the profits and it pays no commission for the 

introduction of business; unusually attractive terms 
can, therefore, be offered. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(Founded 1762) 
Head Office: 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


-] cheques 


; if required. 


WRITE TO SELL 

once you KNOW-HOW 

21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
} 25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners, for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from... the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints .. . the 
free subscription to THE WRITER... the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias.. the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from 
the years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 

By sending for the FREE (D.N.)“ 


Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


e 
Know-How 


- Send now for your copy. There is no obligation. 
B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 


They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 


arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 


are enabled to speak the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 
Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


Take up 
sketching 


It’s the most worth-while 
hobby with big possibili- 
ties of adding ‘'a second 
string to your bow.”’ A 
Pupil writes:— ‘**Seven 
of my drawings have 
been used on showcards 
by the firm where I am 
employed, although I am 
really engaged in the 
Counting House.” 


You can learn to Draw and Paint easily and 
inexpensively at home by P.A.S. Postal Tuition. 
The Beginners Course is sheer joy, 
free illustrated Prospectus to 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.85) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23 


Write for 


in part 
exchange. 

| Easy 

| payments 


I Please write for details and nearest stockist 
| THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. | 
fe 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Bea) 


MATHEMATICS | 


| Vista Musraed ; 


IN THE MAKING | 


Lancelot Hogben 


A history “of mathematics written with 


_. reader with mathematical techniques as 
simply as possible. The fullest use is 
made of visual aids, many of them of the 
author’s own devising. 


50s, 


WATER OF LIF E 
Henry Morton Ree 


The “ volcanic ” new Sah) by the author of The Cardinal. “ As large 
as life and twice as lively.” —Yorkshire Post. 2as, 


THE FOXES OF THE DESERT 


Paul Carell 


The German story of the Afrika Korps. “ Fair and factual.”— 
BRIGADIER DESMOND YOUNG. Illustrated. 30s. 


BOUQUETS 


Jean-Louis Prévost 


Glorious flower paintings, exquisitely reproduced. “ Doubtless these 


plates will soon be gracing walls in many homes.”—Country Life. 63s. 


mmm VE ACD ON AD ae 


Nasser: 
The Rise 
to Power 


Joachim Joesten 


An authoritative, vivid study of the man himself 
and his vital Middle Eastern context—the first 
to be published in English. Illustrated. 


Just published. 21s. 


The Man 
Who Started 
the War 


Russia 
Has Two 
Faces 
ODHAMS 
Manual of 
Photography 


ODHAMS e FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS | 


C= -- 


Gunter Peis 

Alfred Naujocks was Hitler’s most 
picturesque Intelligence officer. Here 
_is his spectacular story, told for the 
first time. 


Just published. 18s. 


Eileen Bigland | 


In this frank, fascinating, and perceptive 
account of a voyage of rediscovery, Mrs. Bigland 
takes a new look at Russia after twenty-two years. 
Illustrated. ‘ 2Is. 


A complete guide to camera success, 
written by experts for the enthusiastic 
amateur. Over 200 photographs, 
8 full colour plates, and numerous 
_ line drawings help to elucidate the 
‘text. a, 
Just published. © ‘a 


the express purpose of familiarising the 


11 >< E320 Pages. 380 illustrations. 


Science Series 


A new series for the growing public — 
seeking accurate scientific information. 
Each volume has no fewer thai 200. 
illustrations in colour and monotone. 


The first two titles are:— 


Astronomy 
H. C. KING, Ph.D. 


Under the.Sea 
MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 
Each 25s. 


A Picture History 
of the Cinema 
ERNEST LINDGREN 


466 photographs cover the entire 
history of the cinema at home and 
abroad, from the first flicker of silent 
films to the latest development of 
Todd A-O. ‘Plenty to look at, much 
information and guidance’—Sight 


and Sound ; S550 


Picture Hitstory 
of Costume 


Dr. and Mrs. 
WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


“Is as splendid a pictorial guide as any 
publisher could offer to the fashion 
and costume student . .. Its illustra- 
tions, ranging over nearly 600 years, 
are selected from immensely varied 
contemporary material, all garnered 
with fine discrimination’—Sunday 


Times SSs. 


The Pocket Poets 


The four latest titles are:— 


Edith Sitnell 
Baudelaire 
Modern Russian Poetry 
Living Votces 

Each 2s. 6d. 


Merry England 


With 23 deslowced illustrations by 
Edward Ardizzone, Cyril Ray explores 
the English way of life, “Sharp, 
friendly, onto- target pieces’— — The 
Spectator, ‘Each vignette is vivid 
and crisp’— The Scorrmas wots 


BP 


VISTA BOOKS 


| 
| 


his ccword, ‘come from contemporary 


; literature ’. Now, all this is very thorough and © 


Ormative—our guide even indicates public 


urinals for our comfort—but is it necessary to 


have a gimmick of this kind? Surely we have 


a yet to reach such a stage of educational cosset- 


ting that it is impossible for us to receive 


straight information from a knowledgeable 


writer without make-believe methods appro- 
priate to. an infants’ school. Mr. Lindsay feels 
that his is the way to obtain ‘the best effect 
of immediacy’; but in fact the endless gushing 


‘monologue of our ‘ guide’ is so obviously con- 
trived that we almost come to doubt the un- 


 deniable authenticity of what he says. In fair- 


‘duction of Mr. 


ness, however, I should add that once this 
character has been choked by lava (we do not 
hear his comments for once, as the eruption 
itself is rendered for us by a translation of the 
- younger Pliny’s famous account), Mr. Lindsay, 


im propria persona, provides an admirable glos-— 


sary of obscene and other terms in the 


vernacular. 


My second complaint is perverse and purely 
personal. The truth is that I resent the intro- 
Lindsay’s well documented 
Pompeii in place of Lord Lytton’s splendiferous 
seat of ungodliness. I know Mr. Lindsay is not 
the original villain in this—the scholars and 
archaeologists whom he has followed are even 
more to blame: Still, he is of their persuasion, 
ousting Romance with his undoubted accuracy 
and good sense. So I shall go immediately to 
see the current film version of the affair 
as an antidote to Mr. Lindsay: vast marble 


towers, mighty gold statues of pagan devils, all 
~ will come crashing down on to myriad choruses - 


of writhing harlots. Sublime apocalypse! Mr. 
Lindsay shail not take it from me. 
SIMON RAVEN 


Garibaldi; the Legend and the Man - 
By Peter de Polmnay. 
Hollis and Carter. 25s. 
This year and next mark the centenary of the 
foundation, then the formal establishment and 
international recognition of the Kingdom of 
Italy. Already there have been Garibaldi cele- 
brations in Italy, and no doubt there will be 
many more. Mr. de Polnay’s book is the first 


_ mew work written for the occasion, but it is 


unlikely to give much pleasure to the fervent, or 
even the moderate, hero-worshippers. In a 
jaunty, informal style, even at times slangy 
(‘ Garibaldi was the tops’) he gives, in what is 
called ‘a study of Garibaldi the man’, an 
.account which seems to be calculated to 
‘debunk’ the portrait indelibly impressed, even 


to this day, on the British mind by the classic 


works of Dr. Trevelyan. 

We may all smile today at the lengths to 
which the hero-worship was carried; in Italy, 
where locks of his hair (or of an obliging substi- 
- tute!) were distributed like relics, and even his 
copa were in demand; in England in 

, where, it is said, his coffee-grounds and 
sap-suds found a ready clientéle; even Cavour 
a lock of his hair to his Ambassador in — 
do: to help stir up the fervour of an influ- 


‘ Sir Winston. Chaat — whose famous 
+ and tears’ speech, incidentally, — 


| ‘an unconscious paraphrase of Gari- associates — Pantaloon, 
zo ch men before Rome in 1849 ae eam and of course Colombine— 


a 8°, yall of which, says Mr. Lindsay . 


"have been known to be sought and treasured, 
~ and the legend of his greatness and his wonder- 
ful adaptation to the hour has not been shaken. 

Mr. de Polnay has drawn heavily on a mass 
of romantic propaganda about Garibaldi; he has 
also gone into much detail about his relations 
with women. At one point he remarks of one of 
the many ‘ recollections ’ of Madame de Schwarz 
that ‘the reader is left wondering whether to 
believe a word’. Indeed he is!. As Lytton 
Strachey remarked, ‘ Trevelyan swallowed Gari- 
baldi whole’, but he did not swallow all this 
dubious stuff, whose value Mr. de Polnay does 
not assist the reader to assess. Trevelyan caught 
his hero in two colourful and truly important 
episodes—the defence of Rome and the Expedi- 
tion of the Thousand. The rest of the Garibaldi 
story has much that is unedifying, and if his 
services to Italy could have stopped in 1860 
there would have been a splendid career to 
narrate. But to unmatched courage and audacity, 
to a shining loyalty to his King, to his complete 
honesty, generous heart and eloquent tongue 
Garibaldi did not, in truth, unite much intelli- 
gence; even Trevelyan admits he was a man of 
heart rather than brains. 

And so it came about—and some Risorgi- 
mento historians get very indignant about it— 
that he was completely outplayed by Cavour; 
he was used and then thrown aside. Mr. Mack 
Smith has given the authoritative (and rather 
anti-Cavour) account of this in his Cavour and 
Garibaldi, 1860 (1954). But Mr. de Polnay, 
straying some way from Garibaldi’s personality, 
gives a detailed narrative of the Piedmontese 
campaign against the Papal troops which cul- 
minated in the battle of Castelfidardo in Sep- 
tember, 1860. For this he draws on some inter- 
esting, original-material—the diaries of two of 
the Irish Papal volunteers, John and Crean. This 
refutation of the bad general character given to 
the Papal soldiers by the Piedmontese general 
Cialdini and those Risorgimento writers who 
followed him, also the detailed account of Gari- 
baldi’s military campaign against Sicily and 
Naples—these additions to our knowledge are to 
be credited against the general rather flippant 
tone of the book. It reveals, sometimes on sus- 
pect evidence, Garibaldi in some of his 
Quixotic, or some would say crazy, moments, 
but a book which does not give a fair estimate 
of Garibaldi’s military skill or the magic appeal 
he had for Italian patriots, his ability to make 
courage evoke courage, can hardly be called an 
adequate account even of ‘ Garibaldi the Man’. 

ALEC RANDALL 


Pierrot. By Kay Dick. Hutchinson. 30s. 
In the Hampstead house in which Kay Dick 
lives there hangs a picture (reproduced in this 
volume) of an unknown Pierrot, painted in the 
-eighteen-nineties by an anonymous artist. Of 
this Pierrot, which was exhibited in a London 
exhibition entitled Plaisirs de Tépoque 1900, 
Miss Dick writes: ‘... although I do not own 
him, he has become part of my living days and 
‘thinking nights, slowly creating in me a need 
‘to Know more about him’. Her reflections about 
this Pierrot became the starting point of a 
_ historical quest in which she has attempted, with 
‘considerable success, to answer such questions 
ay who was Pierrot and what did he symbolize? 

Miss Dick traces the figure of Pierrot and his 
Pulcinella (Punch), 


a ee 


throughout the centuries, " beginging with the 


commedie del? arte in the sixteenth century, © 


Interpretations of the role of Pierrot varied 
according to the changing facts of European 
social and political history—at one period he 
could be seen as a romantic, at another a tragic 
figure, and at still another a revolutionary. Miss 
Dick puts forward, with charm and enthusiasm, 
her belief that Pierrot’s drama is illustrative of 
the entire human comedy. 
ROBERT GREACEN 


Byron and the Spoiler’s Art 
By Paul West. 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. 
“I have not loved the world, nor the world me’, 
Byron would once again find cause to utter this 
phrase if he could read yet another book on 
him—a- work of literary criticism which is at 
once both serious and ‘ clever’. The vocabulary 
sometimes used by Mr. Paul West gives the 
impression that he is writing for a section of 
the public he wishes to convince of his learning. 
He has undoubtedly read extensivély on his sub- 
ject—it seems he has found a great deal of 
pleasure in discovering parallels between: Byron 
and modern writers, especially Hemingway— 
‘ Hemingway’s imagery is of an elementary sort. 
Hemingway extols by accumulating . . . Robert 
Jordan is not far removed from Childe Harold, 
or For Whom the Bell Tolls from Byron’s poem. 
Byron’s language is more high flown, more 
overtly. poetical; Byron, like Hemingway, shows 
an intense love of colour, fragrance and sound ’. 

In his explanatory note on page nine the author 
writes: ‘I have aimed at a study which detains 
the reader only long enough to tempt him—if at 
all—to the poetry; a study not monumental, yet 
not quite invisible if seen sideways . . .’. Three 
pages later he seems already to have doubts: 
‘Byron had no philosophy, was no great social 
wit and was not even essentially a writer’. Are 
we then to wade through the remaining 120 or 
so pages consisting of a detailed analysis of 
Byron’s poems and plays with so little en- 
couragement from the author? 

‘He has the insecure person’s fierce need of 
elimination.... He thought best when malici- 
ous.’ Such statements must be dealt with in the 
light of the life of the man, not only his work— 
the two are inseparable. One knows why Byron 
was insecure, why he had malicious thoughts— 
two facets of a man deformed and ridiculed even 
by his own mother as can be seen from these 
lines of The Deformed Transformed : 

Bertha: * Out hunchback! ’ 

Arnold: ‘I was born so mother ’. 
These two brief lines are a sufficient guide to 
the complex character of the poet. Would not 
any man so born be insecure and malicious also? 
By dealing strictly with Byron the poet, Mr. 
West has had to eliminate any sympathy he may 
have had for Byron the man. 

In his final chapter, ‘ The Summer of a Dor- 
mouse ’, the most readable chapter in the book, 
the author seems to warm a little to his subject: 
‘What are we to make of this poet?’ he asks, 
and .goes on again to compare Byron with 
present-day writers ranging from Arthur Miller 
to Albert Camus and, of course, Hemingway. 
‘If we judge by the wealth of biography, one 
dormouse [Byron] made a quite substantial 
summer. ... It is time, now, for that dormouse 
to have an Indian summer all of its own’. 

MICHAEL SWAN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Pressing Questions 


How PERSISTENTLY a television reporter, inter- 
viewing a public figure vr a spokesman for this 
or that interest, should press for unequivocal 
answers to his questions is a decision the B.B.C. 
may one day have to make. Second thoughts 
make me guess that perhaps it has already been 
made and that the directive was: ‘If the person 
interviewed stalls twice, leave that question and 
go on to the next’. 

Certainly this was the impression left by 
some recent programmes in which serious, 
important questions were evaded or half- 
answered, with the result that we never did 
learn the facts the reporter was doing his best 
to obtain for us. 

Robert Reid, for example, in the latest of his 


the brass band in the 


‘Between Two Rivers’: 
Dennis Potter’s boyhcod 


‘Enquiry’ series (‘ Food’, November 18) tried 
to discover why the prices of certain foods over 
the counter are about four times what the 
farmer gets for them. He asked people all along 
the line of distribution but was not given the 
whole answer, and one of the reasons un- 
doubtedly was his failure to press his questions 
until complete answers were given. 

Reid was aware of his failure. He faced the 
camera in close-up and admitted it, and I 
admired him for that. His difficulties are easy 
to imagine, particularly in a film such as this, 
where the co-operation has to be obtained of 
those who may be able to make conditions about 
what the questions shall touch on and avoid. 

If we did not get the answer to the one 
question that really mattered, we got others. 
Indeed, I am not sure that we did not get too 
many. Into this, as into former programmes in 
this series, Reid packed so much material that 
it was impossible to assimilate it all. Instead 
of concentrating on one aspect of food distri- 
bution and making it serve as an epitome of 
the whole complicated process, he tried to cover 
everything, which meant that he hovered about 
on the outside of the big problems and never 
had time to get his inquiring nose inside them. 
Inevitably, we were as much in the dark at the 
end of the programme as at the beginning, and 
that cannot be good. 


‘Coventry Kids’: two young men, looking for jobs, 
watch Coventry’s working day begin 


James Mossman, who presses a 
question more persistently than most, 
was in good form in the London 
docks (‘ Panorama’, November 14). 
He had the advantage over Reid in 
that his search for the reasons for the 
recurring disputes in the docks was 
filmed live, and so those he ques- 
tioned had less time in which to take 
evasive action. Some of them, ship- 
owners’ representatives, merchants, 
the dockers themselves, were more 
convincing than others, and this 
disparity in the forceful presentation 
of a case underlined once again the 
dangers of ‘trial by television’. 
Because you can present your point 
of view plausibly in front of a 
camera, you are not necessarily right. 

Social friction and adjustment in 
two different environments were the 
themes of ‘ Coventry Kids’ (Novem- 
ber 15) and ‘Between Two Rivers’ 

ovember 16). The former, by 
Philip Donnellan, was announced as a personal 
view of the industrial life of a great city. The 
view was personal all right. It also approached, 
at times, perilously close to the pretentious. The 
object, I take it, was to convey vividly a sense 
of the post-war boom-town 
atmosphere of Coventry, with 
its rebuilt city centre, its large 
intake of immigrant labour, its 
dependence on one industry 
for its prosperity, with what 
that implies in security and 
insecurity, its social and indus- 
trial problems—to convey all 
this by means of a series of 
largely unrelated pictures of 
life in the city. 

If this was the limit of Mr. 
Donnellan’s ambition, I should 
say that he probably succeeded. 
If, as Radio Times suggested, 
he also intended to crystallize 
the skills, hopes, and fears of 
the people of Coventry, I 
should say that he failed. To 
do that he would have needed 
to give his material a more 
coherent’ treatment than the 
dragonfly darting here and 
there to which he and his film 


village of 


Fohn Cura 


* Panorama’: 


James nee Resists right) interviewing ‘London 
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editor, Ian Callaway, subjected us. The back- 
ground music, by Ewan McColl and Peggy 
Seeger, was occasionally extremely efeclia 
often stridently unnecessary. ~ 

Dennis Potter’s return, after three years at 
Oxford, to the country of small villages between 
Severn and Wye in which he grew up, was a 
not altogether happy journey for him, an enjoy- 
able one for us. I must confess that my own 
pleasure was more in the ‘pictures of the 
countryside and the villages and of the Forest 
of Dean folk living their lives out there than 
in Potter’s reflections on his boyhood and the 
stifling anger he felt for the place as he grew 
older. I could understand his desire to escape 
from those narrow horizons, but my sympathies 
and interest were with those who remained, the 
colliers who work their own little mines single- 
handed, and graze sheep as a side-line. 

Watching the breakfast-time broadcast on the 
American Presidential’ election results (‘ The 
New President’, November 9) I was evidently 
not as wide awake as I should have been, In 
my comments last week I mentioned the names 
of Douglas Stuart and Ludovic Kennedy as 
having taken part. The former, announced to 
appear, in fact did not, his place being taken by 
Gerald Priestland. Ludovic Kennedy participated 
in New York, not in London. 

PETER PouND 


DRAMA 


A Successful Venture 


WITH THE SCREENING on November 17 of 
Richard III, part 2, ‘An Age of Kings’ was 
brought to a fitting close with the succession to 
the throne of Richmond, Shakespeare’s drama- 
tically permissible, if historically inaccurate, 
lily-white hero. This series has been one of 
the greatest triumphs of B.B.C. television, if 
not the greatest. It is some recognition of the 
success of this venture of producing the Shake- 
spearean histories as a unified, consecutive whole 
that the series has been bought by America. I 
hope, though, that the B.B.C. will not spare 
efforts to find the time to show them again in 
Britain. If they were repeated in the afternoons, 
schools could include them in their curriculum; 
there could be few better ways of inculcating 
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Paul Daneman as Richard III in the final instalment of the 
Shakespearean cycle ‘An Age of Kings’, on November 17 


an appreciation of Shakespeare in children. 

- But it is not so much as a New Look for 
Eng.Lit. that I wish to praise Mr. Peter Dews’s 
production and, so inextricably intertwined are 
they, Mr. Michael Hayes’s direction. Rather it 
has appeared to me as an enthralling picaresque 
adventure story in which England’s history has 
become as exciting as any fiction, and her people 
as noble or treacherous, though such is the 
dramatist’s supreme humanity, infinitely more 
human, than those deployed in the generality 
of such stories. 

To many, I’m sure, the modernity of the 
themes must have come as an astounding 
revelation. And even to those already well versed 
in the histories, these parallels of thought and 
behaviour became the fresher because of the 
production’s cleaving to the heart of the drama, 
eschewing side issues, yet probing with remark- 
able acuteness to the depths of the characters, 
and managing a subtlety of expression that one 
had, until these magical presentations, well 
believed the mechanical qualities of the television 
precluded. One was grateful to be proved so 
wrong. 

The dynamic thrust that this fining down 
gave was quite extraordinary: I do not remem- 
ber swifter paced productions which always 
found time to linger when repose could tellingly 
counterpoint the clash of battle or the sparring 
of temperaments. At times the cameras were as 
insinuating as a walkie-peepie at a convention. 

This dovetailing of matters of history with 
those domestic touches, which bring home to us 
as nothing else can the final truth that it is 
people who count, enriched Richard the Third. 
This most theatrical of figures, twisting and 
gleaming in the strong light he had sought in- 
tellectually rather than passionately, requires an 
uncompromising dramatic presentation, and 
Mr. Paul Daneman completed a masterly por- 
trait, as superbly sardonic in defeat as he was 
in victory. > 

The confrontation between Richard, indiffer- 
ent and finally blazing with anger, and Bucking- 

: a drily humorous misguided zealot (played 
by . Edgar Wreford, patiently demanding 


his rewards), was a poignant image. It was direc-. 


ted at the power bosses and expendable warped- 
in-principle time-servers. One wishes that the 
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U.S.S.R. as well as America had bought 
the series. At least, if they had failed to 
benefit ideologically, their gain cultur- 
ally would have been incalculable, as 
incalculable as it has been for us here 
in Britain. It is no small achievement 
that it will never again be possible to 
think of Shakespearean production 
without considering the  televisual 
approach. If Mr. Dews and his team 
had accomplished no more than this, 
their efforts have been amply rewarded, 
and they are deserving of our, the 
viewers’, deepest gratitude. 

Now that we can no longer look for- 
ward with anticipation and assurance to 
our drama on fortnightly Thursdays, we 
shall have to find it elsewhere. The out- 
look, I report, is not as bright as I 
could hope. Saturday night’s play, Your 
Obedient Servant by Miss’ Diana 
Morgan, on the admirable Crichton 
theme and amusing enough as a matinée 
performance play, went on far too long. 
An hour would have been more than 
sufficient, and good acting by Miss 
Margaret Lockwood, Mr. John Stone, 
and Misses Julia Lockwood and Della 
Walker as the daughters could not con- 
ceal the script’s final poverty. 

The Squeeze by Mr. Harry Green 
(November 20), written with fine in- 
tegrity and a real regard for people, was 
a play with a strong heart which was marred by 
too many scenes of clumsily unexplained action, 
of switches in direction and often of bathos. 

Its immediate concern was the fear a collier 
was developing for his job and his wife’s im- 
perative demands that he should seek safety in 
other work. This involved loss of face, and it 
was only by recalling with tenderness and 
affection another scene when he proved himself 
a man that she forced him to compromise. Run- 
ning level with this abdication of manhood were 
his son’s attempts to prove his maturity. The 
mother also opposed this pointless male vanity. 

On the day the seventeen-year-old succeeded 
in his initiation, namely, to swim to a buoy in 
the bay and, leaving his slip fixed to it, return 


Hugh Sinclair as Edward Llewellyn and Margaret 
wood as Laura Pemberton in Your Obedient 
Servant 
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to walk naked up the beach, the father became a 
soft-drink roundsman. Now scorn was heaped 
on him and the only way, inexplicably in terms 
of the realistic drama set before us, to prove 
himself a man anew turned out to be the old, 
old way; and if this was no surprise for us, it 
did need a bit of swallowing when the boy con- 
fessed to his grandpa that, after his exploit, his 
girl, admitting she had seen him in his full 
manhood, had herself stripped off to make 
things even, and then appeared to be put out at 
the boy’s inaction. 

Yet if in terms of coherence and credibility 
this play was the reverse of convincing in terms 
of truth to behaviour, of evoking with painful 
accuracy the feelings behind a mood, and of 
Presenting with clarity the sadness of life’s 
transitoriness, The Squeeze was a success. Con- 
tributing in no small way to this and helping to 
smooth over the rougher passages was the 
passionate performance by Miss Jessie Evans as 
the wife, and Mr. Stanley Baker’s powerful 
miner, too weak to overcome his shortcomings. 
As the adolescent, Mr. Terry Palmer was 
by turns funny, high-spirited, and strangely 
touching, 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Producers 


IT Is BAD NEWS for the radio drama enthusiast 
that Donald McWhinnie has left the B.B.C. to 
concentrate on his work in the theatre, and that 
Barbara Bray is leaving at the end of the year. 
Producers of their quality and enterprise are 
rare and they will be missed. It is easy for 
listeners to forget or never to realize what they 
owe to’a good producer, as it is no part of their 
job to be conspicuous and some of their most 
valuable activities are unpublicized. They hunt 
for new writers and drag new plays from estab- 
lished ones. Their handling of the scripts of 
beginners is the chief means by which under- 
standing of the techniques of radio is spread 
and the medium has its chance. to become an 
art form serious in content. They also cope 
with actors—a statement which, I suspect, could 
be expanded into an encyclopedia of observa- 
tion, human understanding, and low cunning. 
Critical comment on production has to be brief 
but tends to be longer when disapproving— 
which is a pity, but I don’t see what can be done 
about it. 

The House of Aries, by Ted Hughes (Third 
Programme, November 16), was loose poetic 
drama about people being beastly to each other 
in a village first threatened and then engulfed by 
the fighting of a civil war which was half real 
and half comic opera. It had plenty of passion, 
some close argument, and good passages of 
lyrical or embittered rhetoric. The mixture of 
satirical comedy, tragedy and reflections on life, 
love, and politics was brave but dreadfully con- 
fusing. There were patches in which repeated 
imagery gradually imposed itself through other- 
wise commonplace dialogue and the rhythmic 
speech was justified. But the level of seriousness 
of the whole affair shifted too often for com- 
prehension or continuity. Diana Olsson as 
Elaine, a very unfortunate heroine, made some 
strange speeches about how she comforted her- 
self by ‘thinking of the gibbons’ effective. And 
June Tobin as the Mayor’s Wife—sluttish spoils 
of opportunity “and fruits of conquest—was 
amusingly reminiscent of Mae West, but seemed 
to have strayed from another play. Ted Hughes 
has plainly packed too much into this play—a 
virtuous error which he will probably correct in 
his next. 

The Window, by J. E. A. Seager and Edward 
Livesey (Light Programme, November 15), was 


effective. But the obsessional repetitions were 
heavy-handed, and the radiophonic effects 
obscure and distracting—as they so often are. 

Andrew Garve is an experienced hand with 
the detective story and consequently skilled in 
presenting a series of events with one plausible 
meaning and then surprising us with a com- 
pletely different interpretation. He brought off 
this transformation entertainingly and without 
mechanical trickery in The Golden Deed (Home 
Service, November 19). The character sketch of 
the respectable, law-abiding couple whose virtues 
made them vulnerable to a gang of villains was 
quietly impressive, and Peter Coke and Joan 
Matheson made it sympathetic. The Bates 
were good, too. 

As radio the best thing of the week was Giles 
Cooper’s Before the Monday (Home, November 
14). Since it was a repeat, I can only comment 
that it deserves to be repeated often and that 
it demonstrates beautifully that the blind theatre 
can manage with a tiny sliver of plot, three 
characters, a single odd situation, and a touch 
of neurosis. The repeat of Douglas Cleverdon’s 
adaptation of The Happy Hypocrite, by Max 
Beerbohm (Home, November 15), was sixteen 
years old, but welcome and enjoyable. It isn’t 
properly a play at all, but a gravely absurd 
story whose power lies in the style and flavour 
of its telling. Its Chinese boxes of irony and 


-parody enclose morals after Wilde and fantasy 


after Barrie. A distinguished cast savoured the 
accomplished prose with moderation, and the 
climax was reached in an appreciation of buns 
—‘no less than twelve of the wholesome deli- 
cacies ’. : 

A short play about a café which catered only 
for released prisoners, The Cuppa, by Aileen 
Burke and Leone Stewart (Home, November 
19), managed its little mystery with skill, easy 
dialogue, and controlled and likeable sentiment. 
It could have been painful with only a little 


- falsity or overplaying. 


I remain mystified by Leave It to the Boys 
(Light, November 20). The popular songs are 
lively and pleasant but the merriment defeats 
me. The audience is convulsed by such lines as 
“Ere, goggle-face, why don’t you get back in 
the clock and join the rest of the ticks?’ 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Art and the Public 


THE LONDON Liprary, the Picasso 
Exhibition, the National Theatre, 


the paper-back revolution, the 
Pilkington Committee and (alas, one cannot 
escape her) Constance Chatterley: any one of 


these topical talking-points brings us to con- 
sider the relationship of the public to the arts. 
There could be no more welcome theme for the 
Reith Lectures this year than ‘Art and 


Anarchy’; and Professor Wind’s first broad-— 


cast (Home Service, November 13) certainly 
made astringent listening. Not that one felt in- 
clined to agree with it all. We need not, Pro- 
fessor Wind suggested, congratulate ourselves 
unduly on the widespread demand for art, for 
this very diffusion has brought a loss of density, 
and the effectiveness of art has diminished. But 
is this, one wonders, really true? Does the 
widening of the public mean that fewer people 
study art in depth? Could it not mean, instead, 
that more people may be tempted to take a 
serious interest in music, literature, and the 


_ visual arts? Or does Professor Wind imply that 


there are more half-educated people today, and 
fewer people who combine taste and erudition 


a igodiSlowieal melodrama about the fae of 

temperament and fantasy of escape of a couple 
of patients shut in together in a hospital ward. 
_ The central idea was new and the final irony 


) ty? ! 
questions may be answered in “his subsequent 
lectures; meanwhile we may be grateful for this 
first decidedly stimulating half-hour. 

Professor Wind’s theme leads naturally to 

“Dry Rot and Redbrick’ (Third Programme 
November 14); and I hope Dr. Michael Young 
was listening to Dr. Rowe’s extremely down- 
right talk, for it was the obvious corollary to 
‘Pressure at Eighteen-plus’, his own provocative 
feature programme in May. It is always a good 
thing when some informed observer dispels the 

“aura of intangibility ” (I quote Dr. Rowe) that 
hangs over universities. It is always a good thing 
when a frank spectator points out that universi- 
ties are not merely lotus lands where ardent 
youth sits at the sages’ feet, imbibing dry sherry 
and theories on Villon. Universities are all too 
often places where education is narrow com- 
pared with outside life, where the teaching staff 
is numerically inadequate, and the cares of 
administration gradually swamp the original 
mind. Dr. Rowe painted a dismal picture of 
the situation in the universities. Let us hope it 
has a tonic effect. 

One might have expected ‘The Common- 
wealth: British or un-British’? (Third Pro- 
gramme, November 16) to make sharp listening, 
too. Has the time come to impose minimum 
standards for Commonwealth membership? 
What structural changes should be made in the 
system? One had looked forward to hearing 
some sound and original theories, some projects 
that would really stir the mind. As it was, Dr. 
Allott said nothing new, and wasted (one felt) 
not only a vital subject but twenty minutes of 
Third Programme time. 

A substantial slice of Third Programme time 


(November 18) was given to ‘The Sea and the 


Mirror,’ Professor Auden’s vigorous commen- 
tary on The Tempest. Mr. R. D. Smith pro- 
duced the programme in the grand manner, with 
an imposing cast (Mr. Robert Harris made a 
particularly notable Alonso). But though one 
admired the production and respected the per- 
formances, it is hard to pretend that the work 
itself was born radio. It was a kind of literature 
much too complex to be spoken: one needed 
again and again to turn back the page, to pick 
up the dropped stitches of argument and allu- 
sion. One of the characters spoke of ‘ knowing 
the difference between moonshine and daylight’. 
“The Sea and the Mirror’ hardly reflected 
moonshine, but I must confess that I found the 
davlight difficult to perceive. One really needed 
to be saturated with Shakespeare and acutely 
aware of every stage and nuance in Auden’s 
work. I wonder how many listeners, even to the 
Third Programme, could have claimed to be 
such a geiger-counter? . 

From Prospero’s island to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
Russia: from the erudite to the very ordinary 
level. Last week (Home Service, November 17) 
I went back to school to be given a geography 
lesson; and I must say few crammers could have 
stuffed more facts and figures into twenty. un- 
forgiving minutes than Mrs. Rous-Moore. What 
I don’t know now about bortsch and the Stalin- 
grad Museum and policemen’s uniforms and the 
change of climate and the Russian affection for 
Shakespeare, and the multiple stores, is really 
nobody’s business. I’m quite kulturny. Were the 
facts perhaps edged in with a shoe-horn? Was 
the scriptwriter (who narrated) just a trifle 
don’ t-fidget-Angela-or-I’ll-send-you-out? Was 
her companion just a little too eager for know- 
ledge, like those children in Victorian guides to 


learning? Perhaps so. But perhaps it is unfair ~~ 


to apply adult standards to the fifth form; and 
I’m sure a good many fifth-form listeners learnt 
a good deal from this ‘ Volga Journey ’. 

The most disappointing programme this week 
was ‘Billy Budd’ (Third Programme, Novem- 
ber 12): a discussion on the genesis of the opera 


ae eel converseen last sae? 
slow that one well-intentioned listener wa 
get out and rae the car. a 
Joan RICHARDSON a 
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Ir Is _NOT OFTEN that listeners i in 
this country havé an opportunity — 
J of hearing—still less seeing—_ 
delightful one-act eure — 


opera - L’He 


Ravel’s 
Espagnole, so one must be grateful to the B.B.C. — 
for including it in the programme of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s public concert broadcast from — 
the Royal Festival Hall last week (T. hird Pro- — 
gramme, November 16). The occasion was an- 

especially interesting and important one, as the © 


other work in the programme was Stravinsky’s 
‘melodrama’ Perséphone, which is also very 


rarely performed. With a team of distinguished — 


French artists specially imported, and Bruno 
Maderna conducting, it looked as if nothing 


could go wrong; but, alas!, it soon became — 


Senay and Ravel 4 
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apparent after a few minutes of the Stravinsky — 
work that something was seriously amiss. By his — 


adoption of excessively slow tempi throughout — 


and over-meticulous attention to detail the con- 


; 
{ 


ductor only succeeded in draining the work of ; 


‘all its inherent lightness and grace so that it 


remained obstinately earthbound throughout 
instead of being allowed to soar, as it obviously 
should, on the wings of Poetry and classical 
grandeur. 

Perséphone is unlike any other of Stravinisky’ s 
works (it is closest, perhaps, to Apollo Musagetes) 
and requires very special treatment if it is to 
make its full effect. It is lyrical and classical 
at the same time; it is also the most ‘ French’ 
of all Stravinsky’ s works—which perhaps is not 
surprising in view of the fact that it is, after 
all, a setting of a poem by André Gide. Not 
that Stravinsky has ever shown himself to be 
over-sensitive to a literary text, or indeed any- 


: 
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thing but completely ruthless regarding the ~ 


laws of prosody when setting words to music. 
It was on the eve of the first performance of 
Perséphone, it will be remembered, that he pub- 


lished in a Paris newspaper his famous theory — 


about ‘syllabic values’, declaring that, for the 
purposes of music, the syllable was more im- 
portant than the sense—even going so far as to 
say that words. are a hindrance rather than a 
help to a composer. And from the point of 
view of strict prosody, his settings of literary 
texts certainly won’t bear examination; not only 
Perséphone, but other vocal works as well 
(notably The Rake’s Progress) are full of the 
most flagrant examples of his indifference to 
correct accentuation. No wonder, then, that 
Andre Gide, as Stravinsky himself admits, was 
‘ surprised and displeased’ at the liberties the 
composer took with his text. Nevertheless, if the 
work is properly performed, the beauty of the 
music is so compelling that we can forget about 
these ‘ liberties” which, after all, could only be 
detected in performance by an extremely. atten- 
tive ear. 


The fact that the part of Perséphone i is spoken | j 


-and not sung (for this reason oe 


describes the work in the score as a ‘melo- © 
drama’) creates a further problem, and one that 
has never been satisfactorily~ solved—that of - 


combining the spoken word with music. Madame ~ 


Madeleine Renaud had been specially engaged to 
act aS narrator on this occasion (the part was 
oueimally, written for the late Ida Rubinst 
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BREAKFAST HERE 


These epics in stone, symbolic of 

man’s driving quest for spiritual 

truths, are living monuments to a 
- deeply reflective way of life, creating 

an image profound and permanent 

. . . This is India—Ten Thousand 
» Images. 


“e 


ood 


DINNER THERE 


The big jets fly you there in 
just 12 hours. A streamlined 
network: of road, rail and air 
communications, and luxuri- 
ous hotels with their traditions 
of personal attention, bring 
India’s ten thousand images 
within easy reach. 
3 


ten thousand images 


Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— ¥ 
‘OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


Thy. 60 JHS 6038 


Probably 


the most expensive, 


certainly 
the best 


Dynatron build to standards, never prices. This is the only way 
to produce the ‘concert grand” performance, the superb reliability 
and finish, that have made people who appreciate good sound 
reproduction choose Dynatron for over 30 years. 

This is MAZURKA our modern, high 
fidelity record reproducer. Twin speakers. 
High power output. Comprehensive con- 
trols. First-class auto or single player 
record reproducing equipment. Handsome 
cabinet in polished walnut lined with 
white sycamore. Stereo- 
adaptable models 52 gns. 
Stereophonic models 
77 gus. including matching 
extension speaker unit. 
Legs are an optional extra. 


May we send you a cata- 
logue and put you in touch 
with your local Dynatron 
Dealer ? 


TV RADIO 
RADIOGRAMOPHONES 
RECORD REPRODUCERS * TAPE RECORDERS 

a OOO 


COO 


Please send me (without obligation) the Dynatron catalogue and the address 


eS of my local dealer. 

©) 

©) 

GB) NAMEeeoeeececececrsseceeseteteeeensagesseseenstesavecencrsenerretnsersessseseaes 
©) 

©) 

(6) ADDRESS....ccesescecsrresteeeeeecemnmeesesvacssesenecssesserseveceeesreernseseee 
©) 

©) 

OD” IS OREO Pe Came crecreweerceeesseereseserccerereeeeee 
(©) 


Maidenhead, Berks. Telephone: Maidenhead 5150 (10 lines) 
OOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


©) 
To Dynatron Radio Limited, Dept. No. L.S.3,.St. Peter's Road, Furze Platt. 
©) 


Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey 
and delicate herbs. 


THE 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
17-18 Dover St., W.1. GRO: 6186 : % 


Exhibitions: The Mysterious Sign. Until Dec. 3 
Micrographia Until Dec. 3 


POETRY RECITAL: Ch,; 
ROBERT GRAVES 5 


reading from a selection of his poems. 
Chairman: JAMES REEVES. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 6.30 p.m. 


_in the 
Recital Room of the Royal Festival Hall. 


Tickets: 9/-, 7/-, 4]- from the Box Office, Royal 
Festival Hall. ICA members may obtain 


tickets at reduced prices 7/6, 5/-, 3/- in advance 
only from the ICA Gallery, up to and including 
Nov. 28. On Nov. 29 tickets can only be ob- dj 


tained from the Festival Hall at full prices, 


For details of membership and continuous pro- 
gramme of exhibitions, lectures, discussions, dances, 
apply to the Secretary, I.C.A. 


GC 
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“TH KENSINGS° 


VENING LECTURES RECORD TO 


Cllustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m, 
ADMISSION FREE 


6 Pa 


iK 


From 6/- upwards — 


Nov. 30th — THE RESTORATION AND 
THE ARTS 
by Oliver Millar, M.V.O. 


Dec. 7th — RESTORATION TASTE 


IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS 


by Ralph Edwards, C.B.E. _ E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 


cl 


So easy to buy—and just as easy to exchange—at any His Master's Voice 
record dealer in Great Britain, N. Ireland and the Channel Isles. 


Recipients can exchange tokens for any of the following records :— 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE - CAPITOL - COLUMBIA - 
M.G.M - MERCURY - EMARCY - TOP RANK ~ 


E.M.i. HOUSE - 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE 


The Gift of a lifetime... 


Life-long propelling pencils, 
precision made, elegant and > 
of fine quality are, aptly, 
guaranteed for life. Avail- 

able in 9 carat or rolled 
gold,sterlingornickel 
silver—for milady 
_ too—fromleading | 
Jewellers and 
Stationers. 
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PROPELLING PENCILS 


BMC/LIFELONG, LONDON, W.C.1 — 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


REX WHISTLER 
1905-1944 


Memorial Exhibition 

| VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
Till December 18 

Weekdays 10-6; Sundays 2.30-6 

Admission Free sca: 


WILSON STEER 
1860-1942 © 
TATE GALLERY 
Till December 11 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 _ 


LYONEL FEININGER 
; 1871-1956 - 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1 
Till December 17 
Mon.,.Wed., Fri. Sat.10-6 | 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8 sf 
Admission 116 =|. 
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PARLOPHONE 


LONDON W.1 


a - oak 


p 1 a concert version, as a abe 
a stage penne it is difficult for 


. to poajure up a oe of the clock- 


Apes ase, when etithe éud she 
es out for special favours. ote aco 
if 


4 wee 
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By R. L. HENDERSON 
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_ FOR WELL OVER A CENTURY, is. produced by the piling up of the overtones. 
from 1795 to the outbreak The influence of the East is also evident in 
orld war, Poland was the victim of the freedom of the melodic writing. Even the 
m and foreign domination. Prussia, simplest melodic outline is blurred by the addi- 
and Russia each controlled a part of tion of complex embellishment, trills, arabesques 
the country, and each brought with it its own and subtle chromatic inflexions, giving to the 

particular modes of thought and expression. The - melody a hypnotic power. The melodic flexi- 
7 presence of these foreign elements over such a - ility i is matched by an equal rhythmic freedom 
long period of time developed in the Polish from which the music derives its feeling of 
_ people a natural ability to absorb the essentials _ 


- spontaneity and immediacy, which belies the 
q of the most diverse cultures without in any way rigorous formal disciplines that determine its 
destroying their own national characteris- 


Structure, It was as though Szymanowski wished 
. Such ease of assimilation not only gave to express his experience and vision in the 
-olish intellectuals a wide, a truly cosmo- intensity of the moment without interruption or 
litan, cultural | background, but in many 


Pe - distraction. This impression is further empha- 
cases” Ted to the most spectacular intellectual sized by his preference for single-movement 
ree acne, 


_ forms into which are compressed the individual 
Early i in his life ‘Szymanowski ‘Was open to ‘all movements of classical structures. 
a these various influences. Whether German, Aus- _— All _ the various elements of Szymanowski’s 
z trian, French or American, he accepted them all ‘work, the freedom and flexibility, the avoidance 
_ gratefully, assimilating them into his own unique _ 


of direct statement, the sense of mystery and 
__and very individual musical personality. But one ~ subtlety of expression distract the attention from 
3 contact above all gave to his music its special — 
j 
: 


the strict logic and formal control that underlie 
quality, his discovery of the mystical and 


the music. 

_ Poetical traditions of the Near East. In the art In the First and Second Violin Concertos, 
_ of the East he recognized those qualities of ex- in the Third Piano Sonata, the rhapsodic nature 
treme refinement and subtlety of thought, of of the music is highly deceptive. There is at 
_ sensitivity and mystery, that were already essen- work here a fastidious and complex musical 
: tial components of his own nature. His exquisite — personality of rare intellectual maturity, a mind 
settings of the Persian poet Hafiz, completed in _ perfectly schooled in the formal disciplines of 
— q14, seem to distil in musical terms the very © _ Western music; it perhaps comes as a ‘surprise 
+ essence of the Poet’s: thought. The discovery of to find as a climax to the Third Sonata a com- 
- Eastern art released in him a new radiance and” plex and highly organized fugue showing not 
_ intensity of expression, a flexibility of thought, only the influence of Beethoven but Szyman- 
a sense of mystery and inner conviction. There owski’ S own contrapuntal ingenuity. Through- 
- followed a long series of superb works each “out these works Szymanowksi achieves a high 
coloured by a richness of imagination and a degree of thematic integration. The strange 
sy “nervous | sensitivity: the fascinating choral= opening of the First Concerto, with its flickering 
orchestral Third Symphony, the set of Mythes _ tongues of melody, contains within its short 
in and piano, the Masques for piano, the compass many of the thematic ideas of the work, 
lin Concerto and the Third Piano ideas which will only disclose their true nature 
Cs the Concerto unfolds. The mystery and sug- 
- striking quality of all these com~ ion that clouds these opening bars is sud- 
the extraordinary richness and sen-  denly dispelled by the entry of the violin which 
-resul from Szymanowski’s unique brings an iridescent clarity and radiance. But 
sense. iscord is piled upon discord fe yloist is never allowed to dominate the 
a harmony of great sonority. The pic ic, For a few bars at a time the violin floats 
textures are never thick and sticky, to the surface with a halo of clearly articulated 
a strange luminosity and clarity that ly, only to be reabsorbed into the general 
ty . ure. The precise contours between move- 
‘disappear, the underlying formal co- 
ce, although perhaps not immediately 
, remains to make the works ~ abd 

ng entities. 


seems to have been | i: 


harmonic possibilities : 
web of oma ne 


: “Karo Szymanowski 


on the whole 1 ery successfully. A fanbes wor 
of praise is due to Elizabeth Robinson who re 
placed Suzanne Danco, who was prevented fri 


appearing as announced, at very short notice and 


acquitted herself wonderfully well in the exa 
ing part of Concepcion, singing the idiomatic 
French as to the manner born. She was we 


supported, too, by John Cameron as the 


muleteer, Michel Hamel as the clock-maker, 
André Vessiéres as Don Inigo, and, above all, 
by Jean Giraudeau- who sang the part of 
Gonsalve with great panache and just the right 
amount of parody. 

Roiio H. Myers 


‘Szymanowski s First Violin Ce ceric will Be broadcast at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, Neatihesber 26 (Network ieee 


In the Second Concerto the formal integra- 
tion is even more remarkable, but there is here 
a change of accent. Szymanowski’ S voice remains 
the same but there is a new restraint. The First 
Concerto was written in 1917, the Second in 
1933; between them Szymanowski had dis- 
covered the rich heritage of Polish folk music. 
In 1922 he wrote, ‘The law has worked itself 
out in me according to which every man must 
go back to the earth from which he derives. 
Today I have developed into a national com- 
poser, not only subconsciously, but with a 
thorough conviction, using the melodic treasures 
of the Polish folk’. In both the Second Con- 
certo and the Symphonie concertante for piano 
and orchestra that immediately preceded it, there 
are not only the melodic inflexions of peasant 
music with its mixtures of lydian and mixo- 
lydian modes but the vigorous and strongly 
accented rhythms of the Polish dance, These 
strongly defined rhythms had appeared in some 
of his early music such as the last of the 
Masques but never with the same insistence as 
in the later works. 

Szymanowski belonged to no school, gave his 
allegiance to no passing fashion. This much he 
had in common with the other lonely figure in 
Slavonic music, Jandéek. His contemporaries 
were Stravinsky and Barték, his predecessors 
Reger, Strauss, Debussy, and Skryabin, from all 
of whom he learned something. His music, like 
that of Bartok, Stravinsky, and Janacek, has the 
special quality that results from the fusion of 
eastern and western Europe. In its most obvious 
secular terms Stravinsky expressed this in Les 
Noces, Bartok im the Cantata profana, and 
Szymanowski in the harsh, primitive, elemental 
rhythms of his ballet Harnasie. 

The passion and fire of Slavonic chant also 
influenced the musical language of all these 
composers. In Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms, in Jandéek’s Glagolitic Mass, in Szy- 
manowski's Stabat Mater, with its combination 
of Polish folk melody and the austerity of 
Palestrinian counterpoint, Byzantium and the 
West meet in expressions of great power and 
intensity. Like Chopin before him, Szymanow- 
ski entered into the very spirit of the Polish 


- people with its extremes of energy, passion and 


sudden melancholy; and this he interpreted 
in a music in which ‘even the most imper- 
ceptible manifestations of the spirit are 
translated into their corresponding musical 
equivalents ’. 


Federation warns us of the political pitfalls in- 
volved; Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei 
and British North Borneo form another natural 
grouping; and the East African territories of 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar will 
probably come together under the influence of 
pan-African ideas. It is instructive to recall that 
this process has the endorsement of history: 
almost every existing full member of the Com- 
monwealth (the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ghana, 
Malaya, Nigeria) all came into existence through 
the unification of territories which had at one 
time been administered as separate entities. So 
there is overwhelming precedent for the forma- 
tion of new compesite units. 

In some cases it will be the destiny of a 
former British dependency to link itself up with 
a foreign country: developments of this sort are 
especially probable in Africa, where the mag- 
netic idea of a Union of African States exerts 
its pull on the British territories. The legal 
problems involved in such amalgamations are 
novel and fascinating: where the association is 
merely informal, leaving the sovereignty of each 


“ component unaffected (as with Ghana and 


Guinea), the Commonwealth member can freely 
continue as such without alteration in its legal 
position vis-a-vis the Commonwealth. A closer 


Has the Commonwealth a Future? e be 4 


(concluded from page 920) gl 


association, perhaps of ‘the Common Market 
type, leading to some loss of sovereignty, poses 
bigger problems—for example, over citizenship 
and Commonwealth preference. But a Common- 
wealth in which Somali and Irish citizens may 
enjoy a status equivalent to that of Common- 
wealth citizens, and where Burma, a foreign 
country, could participate in so-called Com- 
monwealth preferences, will surely find a solu- 
tion to such difficulties. The third possibility 
is the formation of an organic union involving 
a Commonwealth member or former British 
dependency (the merging of British Somaliland 
in the Somali Republic, and the possible 
swallowing up of the Gambia in a larger 
Senegal, are cases in point). Here there is no 
alternative: either the new unit opts to stay in, 
or it opts to stay out of, the Commonwealth. 
The Commonwealth may in this way draw some 
of its future membership from the adherence of 
independent foreign states. 

The decisions—whatever they may be—made 
by the Commonwealth nations on the two issues 
I have been discussing will determine the 
character of the Commonwealth, once and for 
all. Who will make these decisions and upon 
what will their decisions be based? As more of 
the dependent territories are admitted into 
membership, the effect is to increase the pre- 


Ps ; ‘ + 


dominance of the Asian and African states” 
the Commonwealth. Already these new countri 
are making their voice heard—over Sow 
Africa, for instance; and at the next Prime 
Ministers’ Conference there will almost certainly 
be more non-white than white faces present. I 
other words, the new Commonwealth (in which 
every member is equal in status and has an equal © . 
vote) has, through the application of the same 
ideas of majority rule and ‘one man one vote’ — 
by which the colonies won their freedom, ceased 
to be a tight little British club; from now on: 
its basic attitudes and policies, indeed its very _ 4 
ethos and purpose, will be largely determined by 
the representatives of Asia and Africa. 

—Third Programme 


Nese Newest Nation, by Lois Mitchison (Pall 
Mall Press, 12s. 6d.), capably condenses a great 
deal of information into a hundred pages and com- — 
bines it pleasantly with a journalist’s personal im- 
pressions to provide an accurate and readable intro- 
duction to Nigeria’s history, society, economy and 
current politics. It tends to reflect the prevailing © 
complacency about Nigeria’s fragile equipoise of © 
political forces aot it is impattial and timely. r 
. q 
J. M. Keynes’s Sete Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money, first published in 1936, has | 
been published by Macmillan as a paper-back at — 
8s. 6d. The cloth-bound edition will remain avail-— 
able at 16s. ' 


Bridge Forum 


By 


<AN NN: 
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q In the present series on Network 
Rey A Aw Three, bridge questions submitted by 
listeners are answered by a panel. Throughout the 
series Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will 
answer in this column some of the (qusinage not 
included in the radio ee 
Question I (from J. H. Carron, Great Durn- 


_ forth, Near Salisbury): 


East dealer; Game all. 


WEST EAST 
&AK53 aJ4 
¥KQ1052 ¥AJ873 
@K5 @A9742 
& A 3 & 10 


This hand created a problem in a recent local 
tournament, Although there is a lay-down grand 


slam in. hearts, how can it be reached with | 


reasonably sound bids? The key factors are 
East’s singleton club and West’s doubleton 
diamond. 

Answer: The most important feature about 
East’s hand is the fact that he has two five-card 
suits, and that, therefore, is the first message he 
should seek to convey, once a suit has been 
agreed. When West knows that his partner has 
ten red cards he will know that there can be no 
loser i in a black suit. The auction begins: 


EAST WEST 
ET 28 
3.1) 3H 
4D 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions—VI 
and TERENCE REESE- 


East, in spite of his shortage of points, has so 
many controls that he ought not to fight shy 
of the Four Diamond bid, which completes the 
picture of his distribution. West now bids Four 
No Trumps, finds out that his partner has the 
two missing aces, and can see at once there there 
is no loser in the hand. 

Question 2 (from W. Kinder, 153 Barn Lane, 
Sheldon, Birmingham 26): 

Will you discuss the bidding of a following 
hands, opponents taking no part in the auction? 

West dealer; Love all. 


WEST EAST ; 
aK @A8542 
9093 WAKJ7 
$862 @AJS 
&AK10985. & 3, 


It is difficult for West to avoid an opening 
bid, and the auction should begin: 


WEST EAST 
LCs 2S 
3C 


East now has his first problem. If he bids hearts 
his partner may have to go past the safe spot of 
Three No Trumps, If he himself bids Three No 
Trumps his partner might not visualize the 
possibilities of a contract in one of his suits, 
On balance the bid of Three Hearts is to be 
preferred, . 


"Three No Trumps, the next bid by the oe 
aad forcing. — e 


The problem is now with West. The one bid 
he cannot consider is Three No Trumps, in the 
absence of any diamond guard. Although the — 
hand is likely to play better in hearts, Four 
Hearts may prove to be too encouraging a bid. 
That leaves two other alternatives, Three Spades _ 
and Four Clubs. To give a false preference with 
a single spade may seem an extraordinary choice, 
but it can lead to little harm. It is not an — 
encouraging bid, and if partner goes on to game 
in spades, the king should prove adequate 
support. In fact, over Three Spades East should — 


‘bid Three No ‘Prensa 


West’s other choice is Four Clubs, East can — 
do no more than raise to Five Clubs. If he were 
able to bid Four Diamonds without danger of 
partner raising West would be able to bid Four — 
Hearts and East, though holding only four 


‘trumps, could pass because of their quality. 


Question 3 (from M. igs ee Worcester- _ 


ae 


What is the C.A.B. response to an opening e bid 
of Two Clubs with two aces, one king, and one _ 4 
knave? - 

Answer: Holding any ace the only see is to 
show that ace, With two aces the response is 
Three No Trumps. No account is taken of any 
other pictures at this stage. After Two Clubs— 
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Chocolate Honeys 
To MAKE sixteen chocolate honeys 


you will need: 


2 oz. of self-raising flour 
- 2 oz. of custard powder — 
fig: 2 oz. of butter or margarine 
2 oz. of block chocolate (plain or bitter) 
1 tablespoon of honey _ Legg yolk 


Sieve the flour and custard powder together. 


- Rub in the butter, chop the chocolate into small 


lumps and add to the mixture. Then mix in 


ae honey and egg yolk. Roll out on a lightly 
floured board until about one quarter to one 
third of an inch thick, and then cut into shapes. . 


Bake on a greased baking sheet for 25-30 
minutes at 300° F. or gas mark 2. Cool on 


baking tin for a while. 
; Nancy Mott ~ 
—B.B.C. Television Cookery Club 


Gayer Milk Pudding 


» Cary d= te 
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OUT THE HOUSE 


~ clothes during sleep, and mothers were warned 


about the dangers of using a soft pillow for a 
baby. One of the hospitals in the centre of 
England has now done some research into the 
problem and produced an astonishing answer. 
Most of these babies were not suffocated at all: 
they died from excess chilling. 

Body heat, whether in an adult or a baby, is 
produced partly by the combustion of food and 
partly by the heat generated by muscular exer- 
cise. That is why when the body is chilled it 
starts to shiver. This is because the brain says 
“the body is getting too cold; let’s set some 
muscles quivering and warm things up’: so a 
shiver of the muscles is started. But a tiny baby 
cannot take exercise and cannot shiver, and 
being tiny has not much body heat and can ill 
spare what it has. So if, in the early hours of a 
winter’s night, the temperature in the bedroom 
falls to freezing point the baby is chilled to 
death. Putting on- more bedclothes only makes 
things worse, because that just insulates the cold 
baby into a cold cocoon and keeps it cold. This 


: IN ten minutes you can transform a baked rice research has therefore lessons for all mothers of 
f pudding into a delicious light dessert. When the small babies born during the winter months. 

4 pudding is baked, spread the top of it with The first lesson is to bath the baby in a warm 

: marmalade (or jam), and then pile a meringue room, and then when he is dried and clothed you 

y mixture (white of eggs and sugar) over it. Brown wrap up a warm baby into warm coverings 

; this meringue at the top of a fairly hot oven— which keeps the baby’s heat inside. Secondly, in 

) it takes about ten minutes. As an extra touch, spite of the expense, a baby’s bedroom must have 

4 sprinkle before serving with chopped toasted some heat on during a cold night to prevent the 

; almonds. temperature dropping to near freezing point. 

. ELIZABETH BREWER Somewhere around the 60 degree mark should 

— Shopping List’ (Home Service) be the aim for a cold night. Nowadays you can 

buy an electric convector heater with a thermostat 

. : which switches the heat on and off, and this 

Keeping Babies Warm makes the problem simple to solve. I have said 

; For many years doctors have been puzzled that putting on more and more bedclothes does 

by finding a small healthy-looking baby dead in _ not help, but that does not mean that you do not 

his cot. It was always assumed that these babies have to provide adequate woollen nighties and 

: had been suffocated by the pillow or the bed- warm blankets for the baby: of course these are 

5; 


so 


be es ae ae 
necessary, but they do not warm the baby, 


whereas a warm atmosphere does. 

What I have said applies equally to those 
small babies who are stuck in a pram on the 
lawn in the depths of winter: its foolhardy and 
unsafe, and not a bit healthy for the baby. 

*Topay’s ? Doctor (Home Service) 


In French Provincial Cooking (Michael Joseph, 
35s.) Elizabeth David has collected a wide variety 
of recipes from the regions of France. She includes 
a good deal of information on the fundamental 
principles of French cookery, on the cooking pots to 
be used, and on the herbs and seasonings typical of 
each part of the country. In addition to chapters on 
soups, sauces, fish, meat, poultry, and so on there 
are recipes for patés and terrines, hot hors d’euvres, 
cheese dishes, and for vegetables to be served as a 
separate course. The book is well indexed and there 
is a bibliography of French regional cookery books. 


Notes on Contributors 


ANTONY ALLOTT (page 919): Lecturer in 
African Law, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London University; 
author of Essays in African Law 


Hon. C. M. WoopHousE, D.S.0., M.P. (page 
921): M.P. (Conservative) for Oxford; 
Director-General, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1955-59; author of Apple 
of Discord, The Greek War of Indepen- 
dence, etc. 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN (page 923): Assistant, 
Central Research Unit, European Services, 
B.B.C.; author of Economic Imperialism, 
Industrial Development in Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany and Poland, 1937-56 


LAWRENCE . GOWING, C.B.E. (page 946): 
Principal-designate of the new School of 
Art in Chelsea; Professor of Fine Art, Uni- 
versity of Durham, and Principal of King 
Edward VII School of Art, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 1948-58; author df Renoir, 
Vermeer, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,591 


Sixes and Sevens—lll. 


By Zander 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
: value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


- 


‘ Closing date: first post on Thursday, December 1. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

£ containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
Editor’s decision is final 


Lace 


2 


Be 


7S he 


anesteneenenenasenseeensenarerscees 
on as 
ca 2 


All clues to words of six and seven letters are wrongly 
numbered. These words must be entered in the diagram 
in their correct places, with. the help of the remaining 
lights, which are correctly numbered. One seven-letter word 
is a proper noun. All other words in the diagram are in 
Chambers’s Dictionary, Mid-Century Version, but a sign 
over one letter should be ignored. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Cannon made from old limestone with rolled gold 
lining (5) 
. Someone who’s innocent’s a good chap to thrash (7) 
11, Where one may see handsome guys—and neat dames! (7) 
12. One who steers a boat hugging a pet (4) 
13. Some of the scroungers want to be in the groove (6) 
14. Christmas mummer with rude violin is appearing before 
the Queen (6) : ; 
See the mate almost wail over the dead litter (6) 
18. Put loads on back, showing great skill (5) : : 
19. Who can’t hit a ball straight? Lousy seniors, in 
short! (7) 
20. Cheats with cabers? (6) _ ; 
24. A dimness is discernible in a small mountain (4) _ 
26. It’s steep to overcharge like this on a bit of kindling (4) 
28. Alphabet used by leaders of British Raj and humble 
Moslem Indians (6) ; t 
29. To disarm any Hun blowing his top takes nerve (7) 
$1. Half the Englishmen can show a hoary lock (5) 
$4. Lower and curse about defunct uncle (6) 


85. A lunch spilt about the back of one’s neck (6) 


$6. The scythe-handle’s elegant—don’t taik about it (6) 


~~ red} « rs = 
S.. T ving a sixpence with no sign of hesitation (4) 
toe 38, Rite nents a heavy knife for the promenade (7) 


(89. European district where black tea has half milk in it (7) 
Little old Jady—ah! —getting catty! G) 


DOWN 


. Toil with pen furiously, achieving style (7) 
Walk behind the battlements, visible as a decoy (5) 

- A winner in the short course, scratched, and took part 
in track event (5) 

- Get along somehow—I mean, in short, move at an 
easy pace (7) 

. I may be wrinkled above the eyebrows, but you should 
see me drink! (6) 

- I's worn by mother, and not father, on getting up! (5) 

The government is in it (7) 

i ao the matter about frigid love? It’s inflammable! 

. The expenses I shall enter will give Mac hysterics (5) 

. Penniless, puts variegated spots on fruit (6) 

The Scots call the sprat a pronghorn (6) 

. You'll find me like ludo—that’s the sort of chap I is! (7) 

. Sophisms that have leech in trouble (7) 

. Defiles a hundred literary anecdotes found on over- 
turned grave (7) 

. I'm miserable—give me a drag (7) 

. Explosive revel leads to fine (6) 

. Stiff stakes call for good hands and upright members (5) 

36. Many-barrelled weapon found in mortuary with top 
sawn off (S) . 

2. Harrow’s unsettling blow—three score (5) 

- A second-year student, I was once 

Persia (S) 


Solution of No. 1,589 
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ist prize: A. J. C. Saunders (Sanderstead); 2nd 
prize: H. Rainger (London, S.W.6); 3rd prize: 
H. W. Evans (Anglesey). 
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LEISURE 


‘is well spent 


_in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
‘your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but-also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental ‘abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 

“some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons. Test Papers, Model Answers, Assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that, in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than. 16,000 Successes at London 
University examinations alone from 1947. 


e Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


m SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and Commerciai 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing. Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Inst. of Marketing, inst. of 
Export, etc:, exams. Many intensely’ practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
- Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
‘Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
_ request, mentioning exam. or subject in 
which interested, to the Secretary (D1/1). 


ma METROPOLITAN COLL 
ST 


. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, Landon, E.C.4 


Investing Your Money? 
CITY OF BRISTOL 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


are Trustee Securities— 
repayable at par on 
Maturity—Easily Arranged 
—No Expense to Lender 


Fall details from: 


CITY TREASURER 
ROOM 19 
P.O. BOX No. 76 
COUNCIL HOUSE 
BRISTOL 1 


~ 


The door to your success 


To succeed as 


by professional journalists , . . teaching indivi- 


dually. 
The London 


mushroom school in an office block sending out 
stereotyped courses. It is different—founded 40 
years ago by Lord Northcliffe, it has an un- 
matched record of success, Should you wish to 
see us you can meet one of our principals or | 
your own coach at our 


headquarters. 


Should you write to us you will not be 


pressed to enrol 


letters. If you prefer to be coached here you 


will work under 


sell some of the work you do. Your work is 
returned promptly ... 
months. LSJ Courses cover: Staff Journalism, 


Articles, Stories, 
Children’s 


Free me 


Hunger haunts 2 people out of 3 living on this earth! 
We cannot feed them all; but you can help save one 


Fiction, 
Write for advice and a copy of “ Writing for 
the Press ”. 


< ae * 
®, 


as a 


a writer you must be coached — 


writer... 


School of Journalism is no 


pleasant 18th century 


or bombarded with follow-up 
one coach—and be helped to 
no waiting two or three 


TV and Radio Plays, Poetry, 


Literature- and History. 


19 Hertford Street, W.1. (GRO 8250) 


‘child from hunger or give a refugee family a chance in life. 
As part of your Christmas goodwill, please send a gift 

to work this miracle for someone who otherwise has 

little hope. 10/- supplements a child’s rations for a fortnight. 


- £5 sent to Hong Kong can set a family on its feet. 


Send to Christmas Relief, 


TANKARDS 
in genuine 
ENGLISH 
PEWTER 


4 PINT—45/- 
1 PINT—57/6 


Barclays Bank Ltd., High Street, Oxford. 
Oexer:O RID GiO>|M Mie at e+e 


FAMINE RELIEF _ 


SUPPORTERS INGLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Franks, 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Myra Hess 


Design for giving! 


SOPHOS 


Gifts you can be sure 
will give pleasure to 
any man! Crests and 
colours of his Club, 
O.B. Association, 
Regiment, etc. re- 
roduced with exact 
etail -in coloured 
enamels. 
Prices shown include 
hand-painted. crests 
in any one ot more 
than 1500 production 
designs. 
Special crests painted to order. 


CUFF LINKS 
Heavily Gold Cased, 
each pair in handsome 
presentation case, 


At leading Men's Wear Shops and nome jewellers. 
‘Sophos’ products by LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD 


‘Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcas 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LIsteNser, 35 Marylebone High Street, London 


o. 


FOR 


CRESTED CUFF LINKS AND TANKARDS 


COLLEGE — 
LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 


Help can be given for M.A., and there are Courses 
for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 
and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE © 
OF EDUCATION 


Cambridge, Northern Uniys., and all other Boards 


Private Study Courses given in 


Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. : 


@ PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


ting 


W. 


ing Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
ee 


Be a Master 
of English 


Picture what it would mean to you to have 


a mastery of English—to be able to express 
yourself fluently and attractively, interest 


writing. - 

Good English gives you confidence, increases 
your professional and social standing. It 
ensures that you make the right impression: 


of the day—the fascinating R.I. way. “The 
best investment I ever made,” many students 
say. The moderate fee brings this unique 
Course within the reach of all. ? 


Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z/391M), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for interest- 
ing free prospectus, ‘‘Word Mastery.” There is 
no obligation, ; y 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by us 
and submitted to editors on a 15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address. your MS. to Dept. 32, 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 21 years we have been re- 
ceiving testimonials from full- and part-time - 
authors, professors, doctors, high-ranking 
officers and officials—all types. Many of the” 
authors you read are ex-students. Our unique 
. system of taking 10% of your sales monies 
ensures our maximum efforts on your behalf, 
Fee returned if unearned. ; 
The Professional Touch is FREE from 
- Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Chronicle House - Fleet St - London-E 64 


F mtr 


GENERAL CERT. | 


OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS& SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE" terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects — 
gives everyone the chance to get this 

valuable certificate. ‘ 


Full details of how you can obtain the | 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. by if. 
- Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
_ 29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 


““NO PASS—NO FEE” 


.l.—November 24, 1960 


Students .are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus, 


P 
Be 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 


Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams, 


Languages, 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational — 
‘Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. — 


others in your ideas, widen your outlook, and - 
avoid embarrassing mistakes in speech and — 


a 
fe 


, 


Improve your English in the spare minutes — 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 


